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ABSTRACT 

This report focuses on changes affecting all colleges 
and universities, as well as changes affecting the following 
institutional types: two- and four-year public institutions and 
four-year independent institutions. Tables show the results of a 
survey of 411 colleges and universities concerning academic and 
administrative practices. Special emphasis is on financial 
circumstances facing American higher education. Campus administrators 
describe the short-term impact of recent financial constraints and 
also identify some potential long-term consequences. Other changes 
discussed are enrollment, curriculum, faculty hiring, and assessment 
activities. New information is also given on the use of mechanisms 
for reviewing academic programs and ensuring their quality. Among the 
findings are the following: (1) serious and widespread funding 
problems are present in higher education while enrollment is 
increasing, especially in response to changing workforce needs; (2) 
community colleges are experiencing the greatest growth; (3) 
enrollment trends are growing at most institutions in the part-time, 
older-than-age-25 and graduate categories; (4) enrollment by 
traditional-age students is increasing; (5) af fordability of college 
study is a growing problem (60 percent of the institutions reporting 
an increased number of students requiring full financial support); 
and (6) American colleges are moving ahead with new initiatives to 
strengthen undergraduate instruction, enhance educational quality, 
and provide linkages with foreign universities. Appendices contain 
the survey questionnaire and technical notes. (GLR) 
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I NTRODUCTION AND HIGHLIGHTS 



This report marks the ninth year in which the American Council on Education has issued Campus Trends, an 
annual survey of changes taking place in the academic and administrative practices of American colleges and 
universities. 

The study was conducted through the Higher Education Panel, a survey research program of the American 
Council on Education, During the Spring of 1992, senior administrators at 411 colleges and universities completed 
and returned survey questionnaires (representing 81 percent of a sample of 510 colleges and universities). 
Responses are statistically weighted so that results are representative of all American colleges and universities that 
offer a general program of undergraduate instruction. 

The text of this report focuses on changes affecting all colleges and universities, as well as changes affecting three 
institutional types: two-year public institutions; four-year public institutions; and four-year independent institu- 
tions, Tables that follow the text show results in greater detail, For many topics, responses to this year's survey are 
compared with responses given when the same questions were asked in previous Campus Trends surveys, 

This year's report pays special attention to the financial circumstances facing American higher education. 
Campus administrators describe the short-term impact of recent financial constraints and also identify some 
potential long-term consequences, Other changes taking place on American college campuses are also documented, 
including changes in enrollment, curriculum, faculty hiring and assessment activities, The report also identifies 
the procedures colleges cu rrently use for reviewing academic programs and ensuring their quality, 
Highlights are as follows: 



Serious and Widespread Funding 
Problems 

American higher education is confronting serious 
funding challenges. For much of the public sector, basic 
funding has been cut back abruptly, often despite 
continuing enrollment increases, 

• The majority of colleges and universities in the 
public sector have had to deal with mid-year budget 
cuts, adjusting budgets downward after the operat- 
ing year was underway. 

• Almost half of all public institutions had operating 
budgets for 1991-92 that were the same as, or lower 
than, their budgets for the previous year. Taking 
inflation into account, two-thirds of public institu- 
tions lost ground in the last year. 

• Administrators at only 22 percent of four-year pub- 
lic institutions rated their institution's financial 
condition as "excellent" or "very good." At two-year 
public institutions, only 33 percent gave their insti- 
tution* these ratings. 

• The most frequently cited effects of recent budget 
cuts on public institutions include: increased tuition 
and fees charged to students; increased class size 
and fewer sections of courses; a freeze on hiring for 
regular faculty positions; postponing the introduc- 
tion of new programs; and reduced spending on 
buildings, equipment, library acquisitions, and ad- 
ministrative salaries. 
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• Administrators at public institute is also cited the 
following potential long-term effects of recent bud- 
get cut o: outdated labs and equipment; higher levels 
of deferred maintenance; increased reliance on tu- 
ition revenues; and, among four-year institutions, a 
lessened capacity for faculty research, 

In the independent sector, colleges and universities 
are facing different but still severe financial problems, 
Administrators at these institutions are confronting a 
decade-long financing squeeze, in which they try to 
keep their institutions affordable to a wide range of 
students while also undertaking program improve- 
ments. 

• One-third of independent colleges and universities 
had to make budget cuts sometime during 1991-92, 
and a similar number expect that budget cuts will be 
necessary next year, 

• Most of these institutions continue to increase t! eir 
funds for student aid each year, despite the signifi- 
cant financial commitment this represents, 

• At least half of independent institutions reported 
that recent financial pressures have led to: greater 
operating efficiency; resource reallocation; increased 
tuition and fees; and reduced spending on buildings 
and equipment. 

• When asked about the potential long-term conse- 
quences of their current financial problems, admin- 
istrators at independent institutions most often cited 
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two prospects: that still more institutional funds 
will be directed to student financial aid, and that 
more of their programs will need to be revenue- 
generating. 

Continued Growth in Enrollment 

Higher education's financing problems are not caused 
by declining interest in or demand for higher educa- 
tion, Higher education enrollment in Fall 1991 totalled 
a record high of 14,2 million students. This continues a 
steady increase throughout the past decade despite a 
decreasing number of high-school graduates, Higher 
education is attracting a wider segment of the popula- 
tion, especially in response to changing workforce needs, 

• Community colleges are experiencing the greatest 
growth, 9 out of 10 increased their enrollment over 
the last five years and expect continuing growth in 
the next five years. 

• Part-time enrollment and enrollment of students 
who are age 25 and older continue to grow at most 
institutions, 

• Graduate enrollments are growing for the majority 
of four-year institutions, especia! at the master's 
level, 

• Notable, too, is possible evidence that the decline in 
traditional-age students is turning around: this year, 
63 percent of institutions reported an increase in 
first-time freshmen; only 42 percent had an increase 
last year. At independent institutions, 40 percent 
incre ased their first-time freshman enrollment, com- 
pared to 23 percent the previous year, 

New Concerns about 
Affordability 

The affordability of college study is a growing prob- 
lem, reflecting both the recent increases in public- 
sector tuitions, the pressures on independent institu- 
tions of providing financial aid from their own funds, 
and the effects of recession on many families and 
individuals. 

• Six in ten institutions reported that an increased 
number of students require full financial support. 

• Over hul of all institutions reported that an in- 
creased number of students are taking longer to 

—■in i— i— ^— ^ — — ~ — 



complete their degree requirements because of fi- 
nances. 

• About half of all institutions reported that more 
students are attending college part-time for finan- 
cial reasons. 

New Program Initiatives 

Despite very significant financial issues, American 
college ^ and universities have moved forward with new 
initiatives. 

• Methods of assessing student learning are being 
developed at 91 percent of colleges and universities; 
57 percent have made program or curriculum changes 
because of assessment results. 

• Most large universities have taken steps to 
strengthen undergraduate instruction and to con- 
sider expanded definitions of faculty scholarship. 

• Linkages with foreign universities have grown, as 
have campus efforts to develop greater global aware- 
ness in course offerings and campus activities, 

• New requirements in general education have been 
put in place, most often including coverage of 
multicultural subjects. 

Varied Mechanisms for 
Reviewing Program Quality 

More than is generally recognized, American col- 
leges and universities are engaged in a diverse array of 
procedures for program revision and review. Reviews 
that a re conducted for regional accrediting agencies, a 
core component of quality assurance, are complemented 
by many other review mechanisms, 

• Almost all colleges and universities (93 percent) 
have academic programs reviewed by specialized 
accrediting bodies; at public universities, an aver- 
age of 12 academic programs undergo such review. 

• Eight in ten institutions conduct regular program 
reviews, in which academic programs undergo scru- 
tiny, often on a rotating five-year basis. 

• Two-thirds of public institutions have state-man- 
dated assessment procedures in place. 
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FINDINGS 



J # The Impact of Changing 
Financial Circumstances 

Financial problems are creating serious dislocations 
for all sectors of higher education in the early 1990s, 
Many institutions are increasing class size and offering 
fewer courses; administrative staff are bein^ cut back 
or faculty and staff are receiving no pay increases, 
spending on buildings, equipment and library acquisi- 
tions is being reduced. Financial constraints have also 
meant that plans for new programs or other improve- 
ments have been postponed. 

Financial retrenchment is widespread in the public 
sector of higher education. Most states, because of 
recessionary economies and reduced revenues, have 
cut their funding for higher education (AASCU, 1991). 
Many public four-year institutions face continuing, 
multiple-year financial cuts, An increased proportion 
of public two-year institutions are also being hit by 
budget cuts, Among independent institutions, finan- 
cial problems arise, not so much from state actions as 
from long-term trends that have been pressuring them 
throughout the last decade. 



The Public Sector: 

Budget Cuts and Their Impact 

Table 1 shows the change in operating budgets of 
colleges and universities compared to a year ago and 
five years ago, Financial difficulties have worsened 
(Figure 1). 

• About half of all four-year public institutions (47 
percent) had a decrease or no change in their oper- 
ating budgets; in contrast, 36 percent faced this 
situation a year ago (Campus Trends, 1991), 

• Forty-three percent of all two-year public institu- 
tions had a decrease or no change in their operating 
budgets. This is a major change from the 19 percent 
who reported this situation a year ago. 

Most public institutions also had to deal with mid- 
year budget cuts. Sixty-one percent of four-year public 
institutions reported mid-year cuts, about as many as 
in last year's survey (64 percent), Among two-year 
institutions 73 percent reported mid-year budget cuts, 
up considerably from the 47 percent who had mid-year 
budget cuts a year ago. Most public institutions also 
expect further financial cuts for 1992-93, 



Figure 1 

Percentage of Institutions with a Decrease or 
No Change in their Operating Budget 
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Percentage, comparing FY91 to FYS2 
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When inflation is taken into account, about Iwo- 
thirds of public institutions lost ground in the last yet *. 
With the rate of inflation at 3.1 percent in 1991, about 
two- thirds of public institutions had operating budgets 
that dropped or did not keep pace with inflation (i.e., 
that rose 4 percent or less). 

A majority of public institutions also lost ground to 
inflation over the last five years (Table 1). During this 
period, when the cumulative rate of inflation was 22.6 
percent, close to half of all public institutions had 
budgets that fell behind the inflation rate. For a signifi- 
cant number of public institutions (23 percent of four- 
year institutions and 32 percent of two-year institu- 
tions), their operating budgets in 1991-92 were the 
same as or less than their budgets of five years ago. 

Such abrupt financial retrenchment has had a wide 
impact on public higher education. Hardly any admin- 
istrators — 11 percent at four-year public institutions 
and 15 percent at two-year public institutions — said 
that financial problems have not had a substantial 
impact (Table 2). The consequences most frequently 
cited include: 

• Increased tuition and fees paid by students; 

• Increased class size and fewer sections of courses; 

• A freeze on hiring for regular faculty positions; 

• Reduced spending on buildings, equipment, library 
acquisitions, and administrative salaries; 

• Postponing the introduction of new programs; and 

• Resource reallocation and greater operating effi- 
ciency. 

A substantial share of public institutions reported 
these responses to budget cuts. Other effects cited by a 
good many four-year public institutions include: de- 
layed or reduced salary increases, a freeze on faculty 
salaries, reduced student support services, reduced 
administrative staff, and losing good faculty to other 
institutions. At two-year public institutions, 3 in 10 
also reported that they have had no salary increases for 
faculty and staff, have eliminated departments or 
programs, and have reduced administrative staff. 

Increased tuition is a major consequence of public- 
sector financial distress. A year ago, less than half of 
public institutions increased tuition and fees as a 
response to financial difficulty; this year, most took 
such action, including 67 percent of two-year institu- 
tions and 81 percent of four-year institutions. 

Notably, as another response to budget cuts, about 
half of all public institutions made changes to achieve 
greater operating efficiency. Almost as many have 
reallocated resources. 
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Table 3 offers an early view of possible long-term 
effects of academe's current financial problems. In the 
public sector, a majority of administrators identified 
several likely long-term effects, including: 

• Increased reliance on tuition revenues; 

• Increased deferred maintenance; 

• Reallocation of resources among departments; and 

• Outdated labs and equipment. 

Many four-year public institutions also cited the 
prospect that, because of their budget cuts, they will 
have a lessened capacity for faculty research. Among 
two-year institutions, additional concerns were that 
institutional growth will be slower than planned, that 
more programs will need to be revenue-generating, 
and that there will be more state control over their 
spending decisions. 

In all, administrators at 40 percent of two- v ear 
public institutions and 26 percent of four-year pi ic 
institutions felt that recent financial cuts may result in 
increased state control over spending decisions. Con- 
sistent with this prediction, more than 8 in 10 public 
institutions said that their external reporting require- 
ments had increased in the last five years (Table 3). 

Independent Institutions: 
Distinctive Financial Pressures 

The financial problems feeing independent colleges 
and universities are generally not caused by state- 
mandated budget cuts, but instead reflect a decade- 
long clash between increasing costs and institutional 
attempts to remain affordable to students. As Table 1 
shows, hardly any independent institutions had bud- 
get decreases in the last year; most increased their 
budgets 5 to 10 percent. 

Even so, a significant proportion of independent 
institutions are facing budgetary difficulties. One-third 
had to make budget cuts during 1991-92, and a similar 
number expect budget cuts to be necessary next year 
(Table 1). Only one-third reported that recent financial 
pressures have had no substantial impact on their 
campuses (Table 2). 

About half of all independent colleges and universi- 
ties cited such short-term effects of their financial 
constraints as: 

• Greater efficiency in some operations; 

• Increased tuition and fees for students; 

• Reduced spending on buildings and equipment; and 



• Reallocation of resources. 

About one-third also cited other effects, including: 

• reduced library acquisitions; 

• reduced size of administrative staff; 

• delayed or reduced salary increases; and 

• making new. creative decisions and implementing 
needed institutional changes. 

When asked about the potential long-term conse- 
quences of their financial difficulties, administrators 
at independent institutions most often cited two pros- 
pects: 

• more institutional funds will be directed to student 
financial aid; and 

• more of their programs will need to be revenue- 
generating. 

About 3 in 10 administrators at independent institu- 
tions also predicted they would face increased reliance 
on tuition revenues; slower expansion of new technol- 
ogy; and a greater need to reallocate resources among 
departments. 

The Larger Financial Picture 

Table 4 summarizes what administrators described 
as the main factors affecting their financial situation 
over the last five years. It offers additional context for 
understanding the fiscal pressures facing both public 
and independent institutions. 

As is evident, budget cuts are not the whole picture. 
In fact, half of the nation's campuses have confronted 
financial pressures related to enrollment growth and 
program expansion during the last five years. 

• Two-thirds of independent institutions reported that 
program expansion and enrollment growth were 
mcgor factors affecting them financially over the last 
five years. 

• Among public institutions, 4 in 10 cited declining 
revenues to summarize their five-year financial pic- 
ture; however, another 4 in 10 cited planning for 
program growth as a key tL me. 

Thus, even as a significant part of the public sector 
is retrenching, another sizeable proportion is dealing 
with enrollment growth. 



JJ Enrollment Changes: 

Past and Future 

Despite financial troubles and demographic change, 
college enrollment continues to increase. In Fall 1991, 
enrollment reached a record high point of 14.2 million 
students, according to U.S. Department of Education 
estimates. During 1991-92, two-thirds of American 
colleges and universities reported enrollment increases 
(Table 5). 

• Almost all public two-year colleges are experiencing 
enrollment growth; 8 in 10 increased both overall 
enrollment and full-time-equivalent enrollment in 
the last year. 

• Among four-year public universities, the picture 
was mixed: two-thirds had enrollment increases, 
but another 23 percent decreased enrollment. 

• Similarly, over half of independent institutions re- 
ported enrollment increases, but 3 in 10 saw enroll- 
ment decreases. 

Table 6 looks at recent trends in enrollment. Some 
institutions have gained enrollment but others have 
lost ground. 

• Among two-year public institutions, 9 out of 10 
increased their enrollment over the last five years; 
close to half had increases of more than 20 percent. 

• Among four-year public institutions, 9 in 10 also had 
enrollment increases during the last five years, but 
generally between 1 and 20 percent. 

• The independent sector had diverse experiences 
during the last five years. One-third had no change 
or decreased enrollment, while two-thirds had in- 
creased enrollment; about 3 in 10 increased their 
enrollment by more than 20 percent. 

For the next five years, campus administrators ex- 
pect these trends to continue but also to moderate 
somewhat (Table 6). 

• Almost all two-year institutions (94 percent) expect 
further enrollment growth. However, most predict 
moderate increases — of 1 to 20 percent — over the 
next five years. 

• Seven in ten of four-year public institutions expect 
further enrollment growth over the next five years, 
with most, looking for changes of 1 to 20 percent. 



• Similarly, among independent institutions, 7 in 10 
expect enrollment increases (generally of 1 to 20 
percent) in the next five years, However, about 3 in 
10 expect enrollment to be steady or to decrease. 

A Changing Student Profile 

The effect of changing demographic patterns and 
workforce needs can be seen in shifts among the vari- 
ous components of enrollment (Table 5). 

• Enrollment of students who are 25 and older contin- 
ues to grow; 6 in 10 institutions in all sectors re- 
ported such enrollment increases in the last year. 

• Part-time enrollment continues to grow, especially 
at two-year institutions. 

• College transfer appears to be growing; 56 percent of 
all institutions reported an increase in transfer 
students. 

• Graduate enrollment — at both the master's and 
doctoral level — increased in the last year for about 
two-thirds of all four-year institutions. 

• Enrollment of international students increased for 
40 percent of institutions, including at least half of 
four-year institutions. 

Enrollment patterns for first-time freshmen are also 
worth noting (Table 5). During the last two years 
(Figure 2), a decrea sing proportion of institutions had 
reported gains in first-time freshmen, and a substan- 
tial proportion had reported enrollment decreases. 
This fall-off reflected the fact that the number of high- 
school graduates has been slowly declining. The pic- 
ture has now changed somewhat. As Figure 2 shows, 42 
percent of institutions had increased their enrollment 
of first-time freshmen in 1991; this year, 53 percent did 
so. These gains may be a sign that the major conse- 
quences of a demographic decline in the number of 
high-school graduates has begun to end. Indeed, in 
some states, the low point for the number of high-school 
graduates has now passed (WICHE, 1988). Notably, 
independent institutions saw considerable change: a 
year ago, 23 percent increased their enrollment of first- 
time freshmen; this year, 40 percent had an increase. 

Whether due to the economy, to changing demo- 
graphics, or to increased efforts by college administra- 
tors, the number of applications for college admissions 
increased for most institutions in the last year (Table 
5). Eight out of ten two-year institutions and two- 
thirds of four-year institutions reported increased ap- 
plications. 
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Figure 2 

Changes in Enrollment of First-time 
Freshmen 
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Providing Access: Continuing 
Efforts, New Issues 

During 1991-92, many colleges and universities re- 
ported increased enrollment of African-American, His- 
panic, Asian-American and American Indian students 
at their institutions (Table 5), 

• More than half of all institutions increased their 
enrollment of African-American students. 

• Close to half of all institutions increased their enroll- 
ment of Hispanic students. 

• Close to half of all institutions increased their enroll- 
ment of Asian-American students, 

• One-quarter of all institutions increased their en- 
rollment of American Indian students. 

Notably, the number of institutions reporting gains is 
greater this year than was reported in last year's 
survey (Campus Trends, 1991). 

Table 7 describes different actions designed to en- 
hance minority participation and achievement in higher 



Figure 3 

College Actions to Improve Minority 
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education) actions based in large part on ACE's Hand- 
book for Enhancing Minority Diversity (Green, 1989). 
Most campuses use several of these strategies. As 
Figure 3 shows, some gains have been made since 1990 
in the proportion of campuses using each of these 
strategies (Campus Trends, 1990). 

• At least 6 in 10 institutions track minority student 
attrition and review data on completion rates for 
minority students. 

• Student workshops to increase racial and cultural 
awareness are conducted by about half of all institu- 
tions. 

• Half of all institutions hold workshops for faculty; 44 
percent do so for staff and administrators. 

• About half of all institutions h ave a comprehensive 
plan for increasing minority partic pation on their 
campuses, rlalf also report that they have a commis- 
sion or task force to assess ine status of minorities; 
70 percent of public four-year institutions have a 
comir/ssion. 



• Two quite specific strategies — offering incentives to 
academic departments to increase hiring of minority 
faculty and having departments encourage minority 
students to m^jor in their discipline — have been 
adopted by one-quarter of institutions. 

• Very few institutions have a minority studies center; 
such centers are found primarily at large universi- 
ties. 

At the same time, a substantial number of institu- 
tions hove not taken such steps to promote minority 
participation. One out of three hav*> not held work- 
shops to increase racial and cultural awareness. Three 
in ten have not developed a comprehensive plan for 
increasing minority participation on their campus; and 
one in five do not monitor minority student attrition. 

Table 8 offers evidence of possible new challenges to 
higher education's efforts to offer educational access to 
students. Most institutions reported that increasing 
numbers o* students are having their studies affected 
by financial constraints. 

• Six in ten institutions reported that an increased 
number of students require full financial support. 
All types of institutions reported this trend. 

• Fifty-six percent reported increased enrollment of 
persons who are out of work. Eighty-two percent of 
two-year institutions reported this change. 

• Forty-two percent of institutions reported increased 
enrollment of students from low-income back- 
grounds. Two-year institutions much more often 
reported this increase, possibly reflecting a shift by 
low-income students away from four-year institu- 
tions. 

• Just over half of all institutions reported that more 
students are taking longer to complete their degree 
requirements because of finances. 

• Similarly, about half of all institutions reported that 
an increased number of students are attending col- 
lege part-time for financial reasons. 

• Four in ten institutions reported an increased num- 
ber of students have taken a semester off for finan- 
cial reasons. 

These response*; by campus administrators offer indi- 
rect evidence that some st nts have responded to 
rising tuition costs by cutting back on their studies in 
one way or another. More direct evidence is needed but 
the trend suggested by these responses is troubling. 
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TTT Changes Affecting 

College Faculty 

In this year's Campus Trends survey, as in previous 
years, administrators reported on changes in the com- 
position of their faculty and described their expecta- 
tions for the next few years. Results indicate that 
American colleges and universities differ quite sharply 
in status; some report net losses in faculty or expect 
decreases in the future; others are hiring now and 
expect an increased pace of hiring, often due to pro- 
gram expansion. Some have increased the representa- 
tion of women and minority faculty at their institu- 
tions; others have not made much progress. 

The more geneial trends (Tablo 9) include the fol- 
lowing: 

• Most colleges and universities made new faculty 
appointments during :he past year, but at least half 
did so without any net increase in the size of their 
faculty. 

• Half of the nation's campuses increased the number 
of their full-time faculty in the last year; just as 
many also increased the number of their part-time 
faculty; 

• Half of all institutions repoi ted an increase in ten- 
ured faculty. 

It can be recalled that two-thirds of institutions had 
enrollment increases in the last year, so much of these 
increases in faculty numbers may reflect increasing 
program needs. 

Some lc es in faculty numbers can also be noted: 

• Twenty percent of all institutions reduced the num- 
ber of their full-time faculty in the last year, and 15 
percent reduced the number of the*r part-time fac- 
ulty. 

• Four-year public institutions were most likely to 
report losses: 26 percent had a net drop in the 
number of full-time faculty. At the same time, 17 
percent had a net drop in the number of tenured 
faculty. 

These reductions in faculty numbers are probably 
related to institutional budget cuts, reflecting hiring 
freezes that leave positions vacant or efforts to encour- 
age early retirement among tenured faculty. Decreased 
enrollment may play a role for s jme institutions. 

Comparison with what campuses reported two years 
ago (Campus Trends 1990) helps demonstrate how 
budget cuts have changed academic hiring patterns. In 



1990, 61 percent of institutions increased their faculty, 
compared to 48 percent in 1992. Hardly any — 5 
percent — had cut faculty numbers in 1990, compared 
to 20 percent in 1992. 

Attempts by colleges and universities to increase 
their number of minority and women faculty saw only 
limited progress in the last year, possibly another side 
effect of hiring freezes and budget cuts. 

• One-third of institutions reported a gain in minority 
ft julty; one-half reported a gain in women faculty. 

• Efforts to move women and minority faculty into 
tenured positions also showed limited gains. Two in 
ten reported gains in the number of minority faculty 
with tenure , and half incre ased the number of women 
faculty with tenure. 

• Public four-year institutions were the most likely to 
report gains in tenuring women and minority fac- 
ulty. 

The Outlook for the Next Five 
Years 

After a decade or so of relative stability in iaculty 
ranks, the Campus Trends results suggest that the 
next few year 3 will see an increased pace of change 
(Table 10). Over half of all institutions expect to in- 
crease their hiring; a small number (20 percent) expect 
reduced faculty numbers, generally involving 5 to 15 
percent of current positions. Specific expectations vary 
by type of institution (Figure 4): 

• Two-year institutions expect substantial hiring 
needs. Si> ty-seven percent predict increased hiring, 
and half of these institutions expect that this will 
involve 15 percent or more of current faculty posi- 
tions Almost all (8 in 10) indicate that increased 
hiring needs are due both to expected retirements 
and to the likelihood of increased enrollmei* , 

• Independent institutions have a more modest out- 
look. Four in ten expect an increased pace of faculty 
hiring, while another 2 in 10 expect to decrease the 
size of their faculty. Among those expecting in* 
creased hiring, most point to increased enrollments 
and new programs as w?ll as to replacement needs 
due to retiring faculty. For most of those anticipat- 
ing an increase, hiring needs will involve more than 
10 percent of their current faculty positions. 

• Four-year public institutions have diverse expecta- 
tions. Three in ten expect to decrease the size of their 
faculty over the next five years. On the other hand, 
half expect increased faculty hiring, and almost half 



of these institutions expect hiring to involve 15 
percent or more of their current staffing. These 
institutions will hire new faculty mainly to replace 
retiring faculty; new program needs and enrollment 
growth are mentioned much less often. 

I^lated to the estimates of both hiring needs and 
possible reductions in faculty numbers are institu- 
tional estimates on how many of their current faculty 
will retire in the next few years. Seven in ten American 
colleges and universities expect an increased pace of 
faculty retirements in the next five years, but with 
substantial differences by type of institution. 

• Two-year colleges may face the most retirement 
activity; 8 in 10 puV'ic two-year colleges expect 
increasing faculty retirements, with about half ex- 
pecting that 15 percent or more of their current 
faculty will retire. 

• Similarly, 7 in 10 public four-year institutions ex- 
pect increasing retirements; 4 in 10 of these institu- 
tions expect that 15 percent or more of current 
faculty will retire. 

• In contrast, independent institutions expect some- 
what less retirement activity. Just over half expect 
increased faculty retirements, generally involving 
less than 15 percent of their current faculty. 



Hiring and Tenure Practices 

Table 11 describes some of the strategies by which 
institutions currently conduct their faculty hiring: 

• Four in ten colleges and universities followed a 
general practice of making appointments at the 
entry level. Another 3 in 10 restricted hiring to 
entry-level positions in only a few fields. However, 
another 3 hi 10 did not restrict their hiring by level. 

• Hiring persons from outside academe was reported 
by 45 percent of all colleges and universities. How- 
ever, nearly all such appointments were made only 
in a few disciplines, not as a general practice 

• Most institutions hired faculty who had not yet 
finished their doctorates. Four-year institutions 
made such appointments in only a few disciplines. 
About half of two-year institutions made such ap- 
pointments as a general practice. 

• One-third of American colleges and universities 
hired foreign nationals for faculty positions in the 
last year. These appointments occurred in only a few 
fields, and especially at doctoral universities. 

• About one-quarter of institutions have special funds 
to facilitate the hiring of minority and women fac- 
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ulty. Almost half of four-year public universities 
reported such funds. 

A decade or more ago, much concern focused on the 
relatively high rates of tenure among college faculty. 
Some analysts suggested that campus administrators 
must find alternatives to tenure in order to give their 
institutions greater flexibility in responding to chang- 
ing program reeds. Based on responses to this year's 
Campus Trends survey, it appears that, without aban- 
doning tenure, most campuses have been able to keep 
their tenure rates at reasonable levels (Table 11). 

• Among four-year institutions, tenure rates today 
average between 55 and 60 percent. No independent 
institutions reported a tenure rate of 80 percent or 
more; only 5 percent of four-year public universities 
had 80 percent or more of their faculty with tenure. 

• Most two-year institutions do not give tenure but 
consider their long-term faculty to hold an equiva- 
lent degree of job security. In this context, half of 
public two-year colleges reported that 80 percent or 
more of their faculty have long-term employment. 

An important but still controversial device by which 
colleges and universities have introduced flexibility 
into their academic staffing is to make some faculty 
appointments for limited terms. Faculty appointed on 
this basis are not on the tenure track and have no 
assurance of being rehired after their contract ends. 
According to Campus Trends respondents (Table 11), a 
small but significant proportion of today's teaching 
faculty hold these limited appointments. 

• An average of 9.8 percent of faculty were not on the 
tenure-track. At public four-year institutions, the 
average was slightly higher, 12.8 percent. 

• For almost all institutions (86 percent), faculty who 
are not on the tenure track comprised less than 20 
percent of their total faculty. 

An estimated twenty-six percent of today's college 
faculty are not tenured but hold appointments that can 
lead to tenure (Table 11). At independent institutions, 
slightly higher proportions of faculty have this status, 
with lower propoi w ions reported by two-year institu- 
tions. 

About half of four-year institutions have a proba- 
tionary period for regular faculty appointments of 6 
years; for most others, the probationary period is 7 
years or more. At two-year institutions, the probation- 
ary period is shorter, generally 4 years or less. 

Most colleges and universities (75 percent) provide 
tenure-track faculty with a review of their progress at 
an early point in their probationary period (Table 11): 
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• At two-year institutions, half conduct a review after 
one year; often, this review is conducted yearly. 

• Four in ten public four-year institutions conduct a 
review after one year; another 3 in 10 of these 
institutions schedule this review after three years. 

• Among independent institutions, 4 in 10 conduct 
this review at the end of three years' time; another 
3 in 10 schedule the review after 2 years. 

New Questions about Teaching 
Load and Faculty Scholarship 

As is well known, distinctive differences exist among 
American colleges and universities in the extent of 
teaching responsibilities they assign to their faculty 
(Table 12). Particularly sharp differences exist be- 
tween two-year and four-year institutions (Figure 5). 

• Among two-year public institutions, the general 
practice is to have regular, full-time faculty teach 10 
or more courses per year (typically, five courses in 
each of two terms). 

• Among four-year public institutions, teaching as- 
signments are more varied; about 4 In 10 of these 
institutions expect their faculty to teach 8 courses a 
year; this is especially true of comprehensive univer- 
sities. Another 3 in 10 expect their faculty to teach 5 
or 6 courses a year; this is especially true of doctoral 
universities. 

• More than half of independent institutions assign 
their faculty 8 or 9 courses per year; another 29 
percent define the yearly teaching load as 6 or 7 
courses. 

A small proportion of colleges and universities (17 
percent) changed their faculty teaching load during the 
last few years. About one-quarter of four-year institu- 
tions but only 9 percent of two-year institutions re- 
ported a change. Among independent institutions, 
changes mainly involved a decrease in teaching load. 
Changes made by fovr-year public universities were 
more diverse, with some reporting an increased load 
and others reporting a decreased load. 

Currently, 28 percent of all institutions are consid- 
ering increases in their teaching load assignments, but 
a similar number are considering possible decreases 
' (Table 12). 

• Very few institutions in the independent sector (15 
percent) are discussing work-load increases. 

• In contrast, 41 percent of four-year public universi- 
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ties are discussing an increase or have recently 
made a change. These actions may be in response to 
questions about teaching load being raised by state 
agencies or legislatures. 

Discussion is also taking place on the possible merits 
of applying an expanded definition of scholarship to the 
expectations for faculty performance. Eugene Eice, 
Ernest Boyer and others have argued that faculty 
evaluations have given too much emphasis to the 
discovery of new knowledge and too little emphasis to 
the value of other scholarly contributions (Boyer, 1990). 

This expanded view of faculty scholarship has gained 
a substantial audience in academe (Table 12); about 
one-third of institutions are discussing possible changes 
to their current policies, and another 8 percent have 
made changes to reflect new definitions of scholarship. 
This issue appears primarily at four-year institutions, 
both public and independent. 

A/, other recent concern involves the degree to which 
college faculty are able to devote time and attention to 
undergraduate instruction. This concern has been raised 
at large public universities especially, reflecting con- 
cern over the competing demands on faculty time of 
graduate students and research activities. Campus 
Trends results suggest that, in response, most univer- 
sities are paying more attention to this issue (Table 12). 

• Among four-year public institutions, one-quarter 
have made changes and another half are discussing 
changes to give greater emphasis to undergraduate 
education. 



• Most other institutions have also taken steps to 
improve the undergraduate experience of students. 

Several other personnel policies affecting college 
faculty are also receiving attention (Table 12). 

• Policies for released time of faculty are being re- 
viewed by about half of all institutions. 

• Procedures for post-tenure review of faculty are 
being discussed 1 3 in 10 institutions, 

jy # Multicultural 

Perspectives in the 

Curriculum 

As American campuses have taken steps to increase 
the use of curricular materials reflecting different 
cultures, a focus of such activities has been the 
institution's general course requirements. Almost all 
American colleges and universities require their stu- 
dents to complete course work in general education 
(Table 13). 

Typically, an institution's general education re- 
quirements include both "core" courses, taken by all 
students, and distribution requirements, in which stu- 
dents choose courses from a limited number of related 
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options (Table 13). Among independent institutions, 
general requirements often also include a freshman 
seminar (mentioned by 64 percent of independent in- 
stitutions), upper-division course requirements (men- 
tioned by Ij5 percent of independent institutions), or 
senior "capstone" courses in each mcyor field of study 
(mentioned by 38 percent of independent institutions). 

Today, about three-quarters of all campuses with 
general education requirements have integrated 
n> vHicultural materials into their general courses (Table 
13). Eighty-six percent of independent institutions 
have done so, as have 83 percent of public four-year 
institutions. Among two-year public institutions, 63 
percent now have multicultural materials in their 
general education requirements. 

The dominant pattern is to include such material as 
part of general courses, rather than to require students 
to take specific courses that focus on multicultural 
issues. Among the institutions that have introduced 
multicultural materials into the general education 
curriculum: 

• Eighty-four percent have included this material in 
general courses; 

• Sixty-nine percent have chosen to offer — but not 
require — courses that focus on multicultural is- 
sues; and 

• Thirty-one percent require students to take specific 
courses that focus on multicultural issues. 

A second approach for adopting multicultural per- 
spectives is to integrate such material into the courses 
offered in each major field of study. This approach has 
been taken by some departments in the humanities 
and in the social sciences across a wide range of insti- 
tutional types (Table 13). Departments in the natural 
sciences are less likely to have done so. In professional 
fields, the situation is mixed: about half of all institu- 
tions report that some of their professional depart- 
ments have taken such steps. 

Another approach for increasing curricular atten- 
tion to multicultural perspectives is to offer ethnic 
studies, women's studies, or non-Western studies, ei- 
ther as major fields of study or as "minor" specializa- 
tions (Table 13). This approach has been taken mainly 
by four-year public institutions. 

• One-quarter of four-year public institutions offer 
race or ethnic studies as a major field of study; 
another 26 percent offer a minor in these subjects. 

• Twenty-two percent of public four-year institutions 
offer a major in non-Western studies; another 23 
percent offer a minor in non-Western studies. 
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• Women's studies is offered as a mqjor at 16 percent 
of public foui|year institutions, and is available as a 
"minor" at another 41 percent of these institutions. 

In contrast, very few two-year or independent institu- 
tions have such offerings. 

\£ Accreditation, 

Assessment, and 

Other Quality Assurance 
Mechanisms 

More than is generally realized, American colleges 
and universities are regularly engaged in various pro- 
cesses of self-scrutiny, program improvement or exter- 
nal review. Most institutions are affected by several 
such procedures (Table 14). 

• All colleges and universities undergo external re- 
views by regional (or, in some cases, national) 
accrediting organizations. 

• Almost all (93 percent) have particular academic 
programs reviewed by specialized accrediting bod- 
ies. Generally, this affects about 6 academic pro- 
grams; at public four-year institutions, 12 academic 
programs undergo such reviews, on average. At 
doctoral universities, an average of 19 academic 
programs are subject to review by specialized 
accrediting bodies. 

• Regular program reviews are another device by 
which specific academic programs undergo scrutiny, 
often on a rotating basis in which all programs are 
reviewed over a five-year period. Eight in ten insti- 
tutions conduct program reviews; 9 out of 10 public 
four-year institutions have program review proce- 
dures, often involving state oversight and reporting. 
Among independent institutions, three-quarters 
have established their own procedures for program 
review. 

• State-mandated assessment is another method for 
evaluating programs and identifying areas for im- 
provements. Sixty percent of public four-year in- 
stitutions and 71 percent of public two-year institu- 
tions have state-mandated assessment procedures 
in place. One-third of independent institutions re- 
ported such procedures, possibly based on state 
incentives. 
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Several other mechanisms for program review and 
planning are also found at most colleges and universi- 
ties. These include: 

• Strategic planning, currently used by almost all 
institutions; 

• Faculty committees for curriculum review, used by 
about 9 in 10 institutions; and 

• Internal processes for administrative review, used 
by about three-quarters of institu tions. 

Taken together, these different devices offer a substan- 
tial, undoubtedly overlapping web of evaluative 
mechanisms directed toward program review and im- 
provement. 

In another question, administrators were asked to 
rate how useful such mechanisms are for ensuring 
program quality. Responses were mixed, but generally 
supportive; some are considered to be more useful than 
others (Table 14). 

• Regular program reviews were most often rated as 
"very useful." Two-thirds of all institutions gave this 
response. 

• Fifty-six percent of institutions said that faculty 
curriculum review committees were "very useful." 

• About half of all institutions said that accrediting 
reviews, both regional and specialized, were "very 
useful," Two-year institutions were the most sup- 
portive. 

• About half of all institutions said that internal 
administrative reviews were "very useful." 

• Only 4 in 10 institutions rated strategic planning as 
"very useful" for ensuring program quality. 

• Only 3 in 10 institutions considered state-mandated 
assessment to be "very useful." 

It can be noted that the rank order of preferred evalu- 
ation mechanisms differed by type of institution. 

• Among independent institutions, the most useful 
mechanisms involve internally controlled proce- 
dures, including (in rank order): program reviews; 
faculty curriculum reviews; and internal adminis- 
trative reviews. 

• Administrators at public four-year institutions con- 
sidered the most useful mechanisms to be: faculty 
curriculum reviews; program reviews, and special- 
ized accreditation reviews, 
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• At public two-year institutions, the most useful 
mechanisms were cited as: regional accrediting re- 
views; specialized accrediting reviews; and program 
reviews. 

Assessment: Increasingly 
Widespread 

It appears that new techniques for assessing stu- 
dent learning are becoming a routine aspect of aca- 
demic practice. In this year's surve>, nine out of ten 
institutions reported that they have assessment activi- 
ties underway (Table 15). This response covers a wide 
range of efforts, from the one-third or so of institutions 
that have well-developed assessment procedures 
(Johnson et al., 1990) to a good many institutions, 
especially in the independent sector, who have recently 
initiated assessment activities. 

The growth in institutional use of assessment proce- 
dures is striking. Just four years ago (Campus Trends, 
1988) , only about half of all institutions had some form 
of assessment activity underway. Furthermore, it was 
only about eight years ago that assessment began to 
receive focused attention in national conferences, pub- 
lications, and grant programs. 

Among independent institutions, the number with 
assessment activity underway increased substantially 
in the last year; 87 percent now report some activity, up 
from 70 percent a year ago. A key factor may be the 
assessment or "outcomes" requirements of regional 
accrediting agencies; 79 percent of independent insti- 
tutions reported that assessment is now part of a self- 
study for accrediting purposes, up from 70 percent a 
year ago. 

The link between assessment and accrediting pro- 
cesses has grown in the past few years, and is now quite 
strong. 

• Almost 8 out of 10 institutions state that assessment 
is part of a regional accrediting self-study. 

• Seven out of ten institutions state that assessment 
is part of self-studies they conduct for specialized 
accrediting agencies. 

Both figures are an increase over what war reported in 
the Campus Trends survey of ; year ago. 

Forms of assessment that allow an institution to 
shape its own procedures continue to gain favor (Table 
15). 

• Eight in ten institutions are developing their own 
assessment instruments, up from b9 percent a year 
ago. 

• Substantially more public two-year institutions re- 
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ported the use of their own procedures compared to 
a year ago (82 percent this year, compared to 67 
percent in 1991). 

• Half of all institutions are now using methods of 
portfolio assessment. Portfolio assessment — in which 
samples of students' work are assessed for evidence 
of improved learning— offer students very helpful 
information but require substantial faculty involve- 
ment. It is thus notable that the use of portfolio 
techniques increased among four-year public insti- 
tutions, from 44 percent a year ago to 56 percent of 
these institutions in 1992. 

Just over half of all institutions (57 percent) re- 
ported that assessment has led to program or curricu- 
lum changes. A year ago, 52 percent of institutions 
reported some changes. Aim.'-;; independent institu- 
tions, 56 percent reported that * cessment has led to 
program or curricular change, an increase from 39 
percent just a year ago. 

Attitudes toward Assessment 

Assessment procedures are gaining support among 
campus administrators, although they are not yet 
endorsed widely (Table 16). 

• Eighty-four percent of administrators now agree 
that, as a condition of accreditation, colleges should 
be required to show evidence of institutional effec- 
tiveness. Two years ago (Campus Trends, 1990), 74 
percent had agreed with this statement. 

• Sixty-one percent of administrators agree that all 
colleges and universities should develop and publish 
evidence of their institutional effectiveness. In 1990, 
47 percent had agreed with this statement. 

• Just over half of administrators (53 percent) believe 
that assessment procedures will p (nificantly im- 
prove undergraduate education. This view has not 
changed in the last two years; in 1990, about the 
same proportion, 50 percent, had agreed with this 
statement. 

• On the negative side, 61 percent of administrators 
believe that use of nationally standardized tests for 
assessment offers a risk of distorting the educa- 
tional process. This is a slight decrease since 1990, 
when 70 percent had taken this view. 

• In 1992, 53 percent of administrators agreed thr L 
most campus officials have strong fears about mis- 
use of effectiveness me?*ures by external agencies. 
In 1990, 73 percent had takb^ this view. 
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It appears, then, that campus administrators now 
endorse some of the general purposes of student assess- 
ment, especially the principle that an institution ought 
to develop and show evidence of its institutional effec- 
tiveness. Suspicion remains, however, that assess- 
ment information will be misused by external agencies. 
And, even though almost all campuses now have some 
direct experience with assessment, it is significant that 
barely half of administrators believe that assessment 
offers a way to improve undergraduate education. 

Vf. International Linkages 
and Study Abroad; New 
Locations and Forms 

Many American colleges and universities, especially 
four-year institutions, have had internation al programs 
for a long time. Typically, this has included study- 
abroad programs for students and opportunities for 
faculty exchange with partner universities in other 
countries. Most activities have been with institutions 
in Europe (Lambert, 1989). 

Results from this year's Campus Trends survey in- 
dicate that the number and range of international 
linkages and study abroad programs are growing. 
More American institutions are engaged in such pro- 
grams, and they have ties to an increasing number of 
geographic locations (Table 17). 

The most widespread international arrangements 
include: study abroad programs for students; lecture 
and visiting programs for foreign scholars; and ex- 
change programs involving faculty or students (Table 
17). 

• Programs that arrange lectures or visits by foreign 
scholars are the most common, reported by 9 in 10 
four-year institutions and by 3 in 10 two-year insti- 
tutions. 

• Study abroad programs in Europe also are wide- 
spread, reported by 9 in 10 independent institutions, 
by three-quarters of public four-year institutions, 
and by 3 in 10 two-year institutions. 

• Faculty exchange programs are especially strong 
amongfour-year public institutions; 75 percent have 
faculty exchange programs, compared to 64 percent 
of independent institutions, and 27 percent of two- 
year public institutions, 

• Study abroad programs focused on non-European 
locations have grown in popularity; 64 percent of 
independent institutions now report such programs , 
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as do 60 percent of public four-year institutions and 
19 percent of two-year institutions. 

Other international programs appear primarily at 
universities, especially doctoral institutions (Table 17). 
Such programs, and the percentage of doctoral univer- 
sities reporting them, include: 

• Overseas linkages for joint research projects (85 
: ;rcent); 

• Programs in which foreign nationals receive train- 
ing (73 percent); 

• An international speakers program (70 percent); 

• Government grants or contracts for technical assis- 
tance (65 percent); 

• Consulting or technical assistance for management 
training (66 percent) or for other purposes (62 per- 
cent); 

• Telecommunications links with overseas institu- 
tions (59 percent); 

• Consulting or technical assistance on curriculum 
development (55 percent); and 

• Foundation grants for technical assistance (54 per- 
cent), 

A small number of colleges and universities have 
developed academic programs that they directly ad- 
minister and operate in other countries (Table 17). 
Currently, the most frequent type of directly-adminis- 
tered program is one that offers overseas rtudy for 
American students; this was reported by 40 percent of 
four-year public institutions and 47 percent of indepen- 
dent institutions. At the same time, 13 percent of four- 
year public institutions and 9 percent of independent 
institutions administer overseas programs for foreign 
nationals. 

Situations in which American institutions operate 
overseas branch campuses are small but growing: 6 
percent of institutions (including 11 percent of inde- 
pendent institutions) operate branch campuses for 
American students; 3 percent of institutions operate 
branch campuses for foreign nationals. 

Expanding Geographic Outreach 

The geographic areas in which American colleges 
and universities have linkages are increasingly di- 
verse (Table 17). 
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• The most popular locations, often with long-stand- 
ing ties, are in Western Europe: 80 percent of inde- 
pendent institutions, 76 percent of public four-year 
institutions and 25 percent of two-year public insti- 
tutions have linkages in Western Europe. 

• Among four-year institutions, about half also have 
linkages with: Eastern and Central Europe; the 
former Soviet republics; Japan; other Asian coun- 
tries; Mexico; and other Latin American countries. 

• Among two-year institutions, about 25 percent re- 
port linkages with Western European countries; 16 
percent report linkages with Japan; and 17 percent, 
with Latin American countries. 

Internationalizing the Campus 

In addition to developing links to foreign institu- 
tions, many American colleges and universities have 
taken steps to introduce an international perspective 
to the life of their own campuses. This may involve 
introducing new course material or specific programs 
(including area studies; foreign language specialties; 
international forums or conferences). Institutions may 
also encourage their students and faculty to obtain 
experiences in other countries that they can share with 
their campus community, 

As Table 18 suggests, such "internationalization" of 
an institution is a long-term goal. Although based on 
rough estimates or impressions, survey responses sug- 
gest that only a limited percentage of American college 
faculty have participated in international research or 
other projects. Similarly, relatively few American stu- 
dents have studied in other countries; however, a good 
number of campuses can point to progress in offering 
courses with international content, 

• About one-third of four-year institutions estimate 
that over 10 percent of their course offerings now 
include international materials. Another half esti- 
mate that 3 to 10 percent of courses have such 
coverage. 

• Study abroad, despite its general acceptance, in- 
volves a small fraction of students. Most colleges and 
universities estimate that 1 to 2 percent of their 
students have studied abroad. 

• Study abroad is most often found at independent 
institutions: 16 percent reported thav over 10 per- 
cent of their current students have studied abroad; 
one-third reported that 3 to 10 percent of their 
students have studied abroad. 

College faculty can bring an international perspec- 
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tive to their campuses in a variety of ways (Table 18). 
The most common approach appears to be research 
involving other countries. Twenty-six percent of public 
four-year institutions estimate that at least 10 percent 
of their full-time faculty have conducted such research. 
Seventeen percent of independent institutions make 
this estimate. Two-year institutions report very little 
faculty involvement with international activity. 

Other approaches include faculty participation in 
international projects, exchanges with faculty at for- 
eign universities, and faculty supervision of study- 
abroad programs. Most four-year institutions reported 
such activity; generally, however, less than 3 percent of 
the faculty have had such involvement. 

The presence of faculty members who are foreign 
nationals can be another way to bring international 
perspectives to the campus. About half of four-year 
institutions estimate that 1 or 2 percent of their full- 
time faculty are foreign nationals. 

Quite a few colleges and universities report in- 
creased faculty involvement in overseas activities. Two- 
thirds of public four-year institutions reported increases 
in faculty involvement over the last five years, as did 6 
in 10 independent institutions and 2 in 10 public two- 
year institutions (Table 18). 



VfT^ Important Campus 
Issues 



The 1990s present some distinctive challenges for 
college and university leaders. As this report has dem- 
onstrated, financial constraints are severe and occur at 
a time when many campuses face rising enrollment as 
well as expectations for improving programs and ex- 
tending their services. 

Table 19 describes some of the issues that are high 
on the agenda for attention by campus administrators. 
Respondents were asked about specific concerns in 
three broad areas: financial issues; issues related to 
the academic program; and issues related to faculty. 
Because these areas were cited as key concerns last 
year on the 1991 Campus Trends survey, an opportu- 
nity was given to this year's respondents to describe the 
specific challenges they presented. 

Financiu 1 issues are paramount. In the 1991 survey, 
almost all administrators had focused on financial 
issues as most urgent. The specific issues named in the 
1992 survey vary by type of institution (Table 19). 

• Budget cuts and reduced revenues are the key finan- 
cial issues for public institutions. Half of all public 
institutions named these as major issues. Cost con- 
tainment was also a major concern. 



• Among independent institutions, administrators 
cited urgent spending needs, including capital im- 
provements and support for financial aid. They also 
voiced concern over containing costs despite in- 
creased enrollment or increased program needs. 

• Other financial issues include: rising employee-re- 
lated costs, increases in student costs, and enroll- 
ment uncertainty. 

Current issues related to curriculum are varied, but 
most frequently focus on general educational require- 
ment* (Table 19). 

• Close to half of four-year institutions are currently 
addressing issues related to the general education 
curriculum; about one-quarter of public two-year 
institutions cited this as a major focus of activity. 

• Issues in integrating multicultural materials into 
the curriculum were cited by 14 percent of all insti- 
tutions. 

9 Issues related to assessment were reported at one- 
quarter of public two-year institutions. 

• Ten percent of public four-year institutions also 
reported that issues related to assessment were 
receiving attention; a similar percentage cited the 
need for program consolidation as a key concern. 

Issues related to faculty are varied (Table 19), but 
most are related to financial constraints. 

• One-third of all institutions cited concerns about 
faculty salaries and benefits as their chief issue 
related to faculty. 

• Nearly two out of ten public institutions reported 
that faculty workload and class size were major 
issues. 

• Among independent institutions, the most frequently 
cited faculty concern focused on salary and benefits; 
however, another 2 in 10 cited issues that focused on 
faculty performance and teaching effectiveness. 

• Barely 1 in 10 institutions cited faculty hiring needs 
as a major issue. This concern appeared primarily 
among two-year colleges, possibly a reflection of 
their continuing enrollment increases. 
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Conclusion 



Financial issues dominate any description of the 
status of American alleges and universities during 
1991-92. As this report has shown, a sizeable propor- 
tion of institutions have faced financial constraints 
that have had wide repercussions on institutional life. 
Most noticeable are cutbacks in spending on buildings, 
equipment, and library acquisitions and reductions in 
the number of courses or course sections offered. Less 
immediately noticeable, perhaps, are the steps that 
campuses have taken to achieve greater efficiency in 
their operations. 

Increased tuition charges are another widespread 
response to financial pressures, with potential but as 
yet unclear effects on enrollment. In this survey, some 
administrators reported that increasing numbers of 
students are adjusting their study arrangements for 
financial reasons, whether by taking a semester off, 
studying part-time or otherwise taking longer to com- 
plete degree requirements. Administrators at two- 
thirds of all institutions also reported that increasing 
numbers of students are requiring full financial sup- 
port. 



The survey also shows that, despite often severe 
financial constraints, campus administrators are not 
ignoring other important issues. Most institutions have 
dealt with rising enrollments and have introduced new 
programs. Most are involved in developing and imple- 
menting assessment procedures, frequently because of 
accrediting agency mandates. And most conduct pro- 
gram review and improvement activities through a 
variety of mechanisms. 

Progress is also being made in bringing new, more 
culturally diverse voices to the campus: some gains 
have been made in improving the representation of 
women and minorities among college faculty; most 
institutions have integrated multicultural materials 
into their general education courses; and new initia- 
tives are underway to "internationalize" American 
colleges and universities. 

Campus administrators expect that their financial 
problems will continue. Many also expect their enroll- 
ments to increase. They are looking to the implementa- 
tion of new programs to serve those students, even if 
they will be temporarily delayed by financial con- 
straints. A key challenge for academic leaders today is 
to respond to several, often conflicting pressures in a 
constructive way. 
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TABLE 1 - Recent Change in Operating Budgets 



P ercentage of Institutions) 



Total 2-year Bacca • Compre- Doctoral 
laureate hensive 



Percentage of Institutions that: 












Had a mid-year bi'dget cut: 


57 


73 


41 


44 


57 


Fxpect budget cuts for 1992-93: 


57 


71 


43 


43 


63 


Rate their financial condition 












as "excellent" or "very good:" 


36 


33 


38 


38 


36 


199 Md budget oompareo 10 Last Yea< . 












increase ui. 












1 1 pGrcent or more 


i 1 




12 




17 

I f 


/ to iu perctiii 


1Q 


1? 




13 


15 


o to o percent 




1 >J 




PR 


12 


i to 4 percent 


1 7 




10 


15 


25 


No change 


9 


c; 


14 


10 


11 


Decrease o> 












1 1 percent or more 


o 
d 


Q 
O 


A 
U 


q 
o 


1 


7 to 10 percent 


5 


n 

9 


n 
0 


t- 
0 


A 

4 


5 to 6 percent 


"7 

7 


14 


r\ 
0 


A 

4 


O 


1 to 4 percent 


n 
9 


A A 
1 1 


o 


1 O 


n 

y 


A on A HO Dii 4r%r\k f\rr%r\**mM fn PiwC* Vd ore Ann* 

1991-9*. budget oomparea to rive Years Myu. 












Increase of: 












41 percent or more 




20 


41 


20 


30 


31 to 40 perceni 


I 0 


1 9 


1fi 


1Q 


14 


21 to 30 percent 


9 


5 


8 


14 


14 


1 1 to 20 percent 


17 


18 


12 


22 


16 


6 to 1 0 percent 


7 


6 


14 


2 


4 


1 to 5 percent 


6 


8 


4 


4 


7 


No change 


6 


10 


0 


5 


8 


Decrease ot: 












1 1 percent or more 


5 


7 


0 


5 


2 


1 to 1 0 percent 


10 


15 


4 


9 


4 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 



colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 comprehensive universities, and 1 18 doctoral institutions). 



Public Public All 
2-year 4-year Independent 



73 


61 


35 


71 


66 


35 


33 


22 


47 



10 


14 


11 


12 


9 


33 


15 


11 


29 


20 


18 


12 


6 


12 


11 


3 


4 


0 


9 


6 


1 


14 


7 


0 


11 


18 


2 



20 24 34 

12 14 19 

5 10 12 
18 16 17 

6 6 8 
8 6 4 

10 4 3 

7 7 0 
15 12 3 



TABLE 2 -- Short-term Impact of Recent Financial Pressures 



(Percentage of Institutions) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- 


Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 








lauiuate 


hensive 




2-year 


4-year Independent 


Increased fees that students pay 


65 


67 


61 


65 


69 


67 


81 


55 


Achieved greater efficiency in sore operations 


58 


55 


65 


55 


62 


55 


50 


66 


Held off on expenditures for buildings and equipment 


57 


61 


45 


58 


65 


61 


66 


47 


Reallocated resources productively 


46 


48 


47 


40 


51 


48 


40 


47 


Reduce id library acquisitions 


40 


36 


39 


41 


56 


36 


58 


34 


Increased class size in introductory courses 


37 


45 


24 


37 


A f\ 

42 


45 


52 


21 


Imposed a freeze on hiring in regular faculty positions 


35 


45 


20 


32 


38 


45 


48 


17 


Reduced administration staff 


35 


29 


35 


34 


62 


?9 


46 


34 


Reduced the number of courses/sections offered 


33 


33 


28 


37 


41 


33 


49 


25 


Delayed or reduced salary increases 


32 


32 


31 


30 


44 


32 


36 


31 


Held off on introducing new programs 


32 


46 


10 


29 


33 


46 


43 


10 


No salary increases for administration and staff 


30 


37 


18 


30 


37 


37 


48 


14 


Made new, creative decisions 


28 


23 


39 


24 


38 


23 


27 


35 


No salary increases for faculty 


27 


32 


20 


23 


34 


32 


42 


13 


Forced needed changes in the institution 


24 


20 


31 


23 


30 


20 


20 


32 


No substantial in oact as yr ' 


22 


15 


29 


28 


17 


15 


11 


36 


Reduced the numuor of p -art-time faculty 


21 


21 


16 


19 


40 


21 


27 


18 


Reduced support services for students 


20 


26 


6 


20 


29 


26 


36 


4 


Consolidated departments or programs 


19 


21 


12 


17 


30 


r\ A 

21 


23 


13 


Eliminated departments or programs 


19 


28 


12 


11 


19 


28 


15 


11 


Cut back on summer course offerings 


16 


21 


6 


A ~) 

1 / 


15 


f\ A 

21 


23 


6 


Increased class size in advanced courses 


16 


13 


14 


21 


22 


A O 

13 


32 


10 


Reduced the overall size of the full-time faculty 


16 


16 


6 


19 


31 


16 


28 


9 


Lost some good faculty to other institutions 


15 


6 


16 


22 


32 


6 


36 


12 


Put off a planned capital campaign 


12 


22 


2 


5 


6 


22 


8 


1 


Reduced programs/services for nontraditional students 


9 


16 


2 


5 


5 


16 


7 


2 


Reduced support services for high-risk students 


9 


16 


0 


9 


3 


16 


12 


0 


Put off curriculum planning and review 


4 


5 


2 


5 


3 


5 


10 


0 


Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 cororehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 3 - Possible Long-Term Impacts of Financial Pressures 



(Percentage of Institutions) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 








laureate 


hensive 




2-year 


4-year Independent 


Increased reliance on tuition revenues 


50 


62 


39 


42 


42 


62 


59 


30 


Reallocation of resources among departments 


48 


57 


29 


44 


61 


57 


57 


31 


Labs and eauioment will be more dated 


47 


60 


27 


43 


41 


60 


55 


24 


□eferred maintenance will grow 


46 


59 


18 


49 


47 


59 


58 


22 


Slower expansion of new technology 


44 


53 


34 


39 


34 


53 


45 


31 


More programs will be revenue-generating 


37 


39 


43 


28 


39 


39 


26 


42 


Slower growth than planned 


35 


46 


27 


23 


40 


46 


33 


24 


More institutional funds for student aid 


27 


15 


50 


26 


34 


15 


15 


50 


Fewer programs and courses 


25 


30 


11 


24 


32 


30 


30 


14 


More state controls over soendina decisions 


24 


40 


0 


17 


17 


40 


26 


0 


Will losw momentum on a oush to imorove 


21 


35 


2 


14 


21 


35 


25 


1 


Lessened capacity for faculty research 


20 


11 


23 


27 


21 


11 


36 


17 


Significant scaling back of administration 


18 


21 


12 


15 


28 


21 


25 


10 


Increased teachina load for facultv 


15 


18 


6 


14 


18 


18 


23 


5 


Fewer students will graduate on time 

| x^ ft x^ 1 x# IU M w 1 | IxJ If III Xfl 1 14 M W % x^ xf IV II 1 1 1 W 


14 


21 


0 


16 


13 


21 


19 


3 


A narrower mission 

» » i n^i i it \> i i 1 1 1 ww I \0 1 I 


13 


14 


15 


11 


11 


14 


4 A 

14 


4 4 

11 


Reduced funding for student services 


13 


16 


2 


12 


22 


1R 


21 


2 


ft A ii|J J 1 1 ft ftl ■ ft'A A' 

Will lose ground compared to other institutions 


13 


21 


2 


11 


11 


21 


19 


0 


Fewer low-income students will enroll 


11 


12 


11 


8 


12 


12 


14 


7 


Less institutional funds for student aid 


10 


12 


7 


10 


10 


12 


13 


6 


Fewer low-income students will graduate 


9 


10 


7 


6 


12 


10 


9 


6 


Fewer students will graduate 


5 


9 


0 


2 


6 


9 


4 


0 


Percentage of public institutions 


















stating that, in the last five years, 


















the amount of external reporting has: 


















Increased 


84 


85 


0 


82 


85 


85 


81 


0 


Decreased 


3 


3 


100 


1 


0 


3 


4 


0 


Not changed 


13 


1 2 


0 


17 


15 


12 


16 


0 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 413 institutions (including 139 two-year 
colleges, 40 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 4 - Major Factors Affecting Finances Over 
the Last Five Years 



(Percentage of Institutions) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 
I aureate 


Compre- Doctoral 
hensive 


Public 
2-year 


Public All 
4-year Independent 


percentage ot institutions mat cugq 


















each factor: 


















Declining revenues, budget cuts 


27 


41 


7 


22 


25 


A i 
41 


38 


4 


Increases in funds available 


CO 


4 Q 


1 1 


40 


34 


1 n 
1 0 


40 


20 


Enrollment growth and program 


















expansion 


51 


43 


67 


52 


37 


43 


39 


66 


Employee costs 


21 


11 


35 


19 


34 


11 


22 


31 


Financial aid 


6 


2 


13 


3 


8 


2 


2 


12 


Infrastructure/maintenance/equipment 


12 


7 


22 


9 


15 


7 


5 


21 


Inflation, operating costs up 


21 


20 


22 


21 


24 


20 


16 


25 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 1 38 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 
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TABLE 5-Changes in Enrollment, 1990-91 vs. 1991-92 
(Percentage of Institutions with each Change)* 



Total 2-year Baccalaureate Comprehensive Doctoral Public Public All 
Colleges Colleges Colleges Universities 2-year 4-year Independent 



Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. 



Overall (headcount) enrollment 


c o 
DO 


d 1 


7 n 


A A 
1 1 


c o 


9 Q 


ft 1 

O 1 


9 ft 


Aft 


qA 


7Q 


i i 


Rft 


23 


54 


3 1 


Total PTE enrollment 


by 


4 Q 
1 O 


q a 
o u 


y 


D 0 


9 ft 


ft ft 




A A 


O D 


ft n 

O v 


q 


68 


21 


58 


27 


First-time freshmen 


DO 


O 1 


C Q 
DO 


•1 7 


A Q 
4 O 


4 1 


A ft 


q ft 


9 Q 


cn 

o u 


ftft 


1 7 


45 


39 


40 


42 


Full-time students 


b d 




by 


•1 7 


DO 


Q ft 


c q 


o q 


A ^ 


*37 




1 7 


R4 


25 


52 


33 


Part-time students 


bb 


•1 7 


7 C 


1 o 


ft 7 


1 ft 




9ft 


ft q 


9 1 


75 


1 ^ 




28 


61 


1 6 


Graduate enrollment-master's 


by 


1 / 


U 


U 


7 7 


9 n 


ft ft 
0 O 


1 ft 
I o 


ft ^ 




n 


n 

V 


65 


2 1 


72 


1 5 


Graduate enrollment-doctoral 


56 


12 


0 


0 


63 


19 


38 


5 


64 


13 


0 


0 


63 


.3 


51 


1 1 


otudents age 25 ana oiaer 


ft Q 
O O 


7 


c q 
0 O 


o 
o 


7 9 


q 
o 


ft Q 


q 


%J o 


Q 


63 


8 


61 


1 0 


64 


5 


African-American students 


53 


9 


56 


8 


52 


9 


48 


8 


58 


18 


56 


8 


55 


1 6 


49 


7 


Hispanic students 


45 


8 


45 


1 1 


39 


5 


43 


8 


62 


7 


45 


1 1 


53 


9 


40 


5 


Asian-American students 


48 


8 


42 


1 0 


48 


9 


50 


3 


68 


8 


42 


10 


56 


6 


50 


6 


American Indian students 


24 




26 


7 


22 


1 0 


19 


12 


40 


11 


26 


7 


33 


18 


17 


7 


Transfer students 


56 


17 


55 


11 


57 


21 


61 


17 


43 


30 


55 


11 


60 


19 


55 


21 


International students 


40 


12 


20 


13 


56 


11 


50 


8 


54 


19 


20 


13 


50 


13 


55 


10 


Total number of applicants 


72 


17 


79 


10 


76 


24 


65 


18 


50 


29 


79 


10 


64 


25 


69 


21 



* Responses for "increases," "decreases" and "no change" sum to 100 percent. Percentages for "no change" are not shown 
Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 1 18 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 6 - Changes in Enrollment - Past and Future 



(Percentage of Institutions Reporting each Change) 





Total 


^.-year 


DaCCa" 


v^uifiprc 


Doctoral Public 


Puhlir 


All 

r\ll 






IdUltfciltf 


lit?! lolvt? 




^-yeai 


*t y ccii 


inHpnpndpnt 


tnroiimGni cnange in tne last tivg years. 


















increasG ot. 


















o i percent or rnort? 


91 


97 


18 


19 


0 


07 


23 


12 


d 1 to oO percent 


1 D 


1 £ 


1 Q 


m 


0 


1 a 

1 0 


m 
i w 


15 


11 to <iu perceni 


1ft 


1ft 
I O 


19 


1ft 

I o 


15 


16 


23 


10 


6 to 10 percent 


19 


22 


10 


24 


16 


22 


20 


15 


1 to 5 percent 


13 


11 


12 


12 


Q1 


1 1 


14 


15 


IMO unanye 


O 

c. 




a 
o 


n 


-7 

7 


A 

0 


p 


5 


Decrease of: 


















1 1 percent or more 


Q 


1 


O 


O 

c. 


6 


A 
1 


n 


7 


1 to 1 0 percent 


A O 
1^ 


I 


A Q 

lo 


14 


16 


-7 

7 


7 


91 


Likely enrollment change, next five years: 


















Increase of: 


















u i perceni or more 


1 1 
1 1 


12 


14 


7 
# 


Q 
O 


1 0 


11 


10 


dA to oU perceni 


0 


Q 




1 
i 


A 
U 


Q 


2 


3 


11 to percent 


1 7 


1 A 
I o 


99 


17 


o 


1ft 

I o 


18 


16 


o ; j i u percent 


99 


^9 


1fi 


15 


10 


32 


10 


17 


1 to 5 percent 


25 


23 


20 


35 


28 


23 


31 


25 


No Change 


9 


1 


14 


11 


24 


1 


16 


13 


Decrease of: 














0 


1 


1 1 percent or more 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 to 10 percent 


10 


4 


12 


11 


27 


4 


12 


15 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 




TABLE 7 - College Actions to Improve Minority Participation 



(Percentage of Institutions)* 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 










hensive 




p.v/por 

Cm J C7CII 


4-year Independent 


Monitor minority student attrition each term: 


















Yes 


60 


49 


64 


75 


68 


49 


75 • 


66 


Being discussed 


21 


26 


20 


13 


16 


26 


14 


18 


No 


19 


24 


16 


12 


17 


24 


1 1 


lb 


L»oiTipiie iiguiBS on curripit?iiun idles tut 


















minority students: 
















65 


Yes 


67 


62 


64 


74 


82 


62 


84 


Being discussed 


15 


16 


21 


10 


11 


16 


9 


18 


No 


17 


22 


16 


16 


7 


22 


Q 


1 ft 

I o 


nulQ WLH Kbl IU|Jb t?aON ytJal IU IllUlcaoc IdUldl/ 


















cultural awareness among students: 


















Yes 


52 


42 


60 


55 


65 


A f\ 

42 


65 


56 


Being discussed 


20 


22 


15 


24 


15 


22 


21 


18 


No 


28 


36 


25 


21 


20 


36 




27 


1-lnlH vA/nrUchnno pqph v/P^r tn inrrp^QP ranifil/ 

iiUlU WUIrxOllUpo CuUll jOdl IMOlCZdOC? 1 GXjICW 


















cultural awareness among faculty: 
















48 


Yes 


50 


A *7 

47 


52 


52 


50 


A "7 


59 


Being discussed 


22 


22 


14 


26 


28 


on 

22 


26 


20 


No 


29 


3" 1 


33 


22 


22 


31 


15 


32 


Hold workshops each year to increase racial/ 


















cultural awareness among staff 


















and administration: 


















Yes 


44 


45 


38 


45 


53 


45 


57 


37 


Being discussed 


23 


22 


19 


29 


23 


22 


28 


22 


No 


33 


33 


43 


26 


24 


33 


15 


41 



TABLE 7 -- College Actions to Improve Minority Participation 



(Percentage of Institutions)* 
(continued) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- 


Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 








laureate 


hensive 




2-year 


4-ye? 


Independent 


Offer incentives to academic deoartments 


















tn imYPnQP hirinn nf minnritx/ fcipiiltv 


















yes 




1 7 


y 


oO 


DO 


1 7 

1 1 


R9 


91 




19 


1 n 


1 1 




I I 


1 n 


1Q 

i y 


m 
I u 


No 


64 


73 


79 


47 


22 


73 


28 


70 


Havp denartmpntal nronranrm to pnnouranp 


















minoritv students to maior in the oroarairr 

1 1 II 1 1 W 1 1 II WiUUv 1 1 %\f III Mlw 1 111 (II V> | w VJ | LAI I I * 


















Ypq 

I CO 


Pfi 

CU 


Pfi 

CU 


q 






Pfi 

CO 


JO 


1P 

1 c 


Rpinn HicpiiccpH 


17 
i / 


1 1 


18 


P4 


PO 


1 1 


P5 


1Q 


No 


58 


63 


73 


45 


29 


63 


22 


69 


Have a commission to assess minoritv 


















oroaress and plans: 


















Yes 


50 


35 


54 


65 


73 


35 


71 


5*" 


Beino discussed 


12 


14 


5 


14 


10 


14 


14 




No 


38 


51 


41 


21 


17 


51 


15 




nave? d \AJiii|jitsi icmoivc? |jiciii i\j 


















increase rninoruy p^niupauon. 


















Vac 

yes 






«+*+ 


Dc. 


O/ 


*fc 


fi1 

D I 


AA 
*+*+ 


Being discussed 


26 


21 


29 


31 


26 


21 


30 


29 


No 


Pfi 






17 


17 


36 


Q 

& 


27 


Have a minorities studies center: 


















Yes 


19 


12 


11 


27 


48 


12 


38 


17 


Being discussed 


9 


8 


4 


11 


15 


8 


11 


8 


No 


72 


79 




63 


37 


79 


51 


76 



'Excluding historically black institutions. 

Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received frm 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 comprehensive universities, and 1 18 doctoral institutions). 
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TABLE 8-Chsnges since Last Year 
in Student Circumstances and Student Retention 



(Percentage of Institutions Reporting a Change)* 



Total 



2-year Baccalaureate Comprehensive Doctoral Public 
Colleges Colleges Colleges Universities 2-year 



Public 
4-year 



All 

Independent 



Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. Incr. Deer. 



— ^ — 1 ■ — 

Change in percentage of students who; 






























35 




•are from low income backgrounds 


42 


4 


57 


2 


40 


4 


27 


4 


21 


1? 


57 


2 


26 


4 


6 


•are returning adults 


68 


3 


76 


3 


69 


4 


64 


4 


41 


5 


76 


3 


56 


4 


67 


4 


•are out of work 


56 


o 

d 




U 


Oft 


7 


Aft 


u 


tu 




ft? 


0 


49 




30 


4 


•require developmental courses 


47 


5 


73 


1 


28 


4 


31 


9 


14 


16 


73 


1 


32 


14 


25 


5 


•require full financial support 


61 


0 


67 


0 


58 


0 


55 


1 


55 


2 


67 


0 


52 


2 


59 


0 


•take a semester off for financial reason 


40 


0 


37 


0 


52 


0 


34 


2 


39 


1 


37 


0 


29 


3 


49 


0 


•attend part-time for financial reasons 


47 


3 


51 


4 


4b 


4 


AO 


i 

1 




1 
I 


O 1 


A 




p 

C 


45 


3 


•take longer to complete degree 


























49 




51 




requirements because of finances 


53 


1 


58 


2 


51 


0 


50 


1 


46 


3 


58 


2 


2 


0 


•graduate but cannot find jobs 


33 


2 


25 


4 


31 


0 


41 


1 


52 


2 


25 


4 


41 


2 


37 


0 


Change in percentage of students that: 






























47 


20 


•rpturn affpr firQt vpar 


53 


11 


63 


3 


47 


25 


50 


9 


34 


16 


63 


3 


44 


12 


•Graduate 


47 


5 


38 


7 


56 


6 


51 


0 


48 


7 


38 


7 


45 


2 


57 


5 


Chanae in oercentaae of 


































minority students that: 






























46 




•return after first year 


46 


6 


49 


4 


48 


8 


44 


4 


42 


10 


49 


4 


44 


7 


7 


•graduate 


35 


5 


30 


5 


35 


8 


37 


3 


46 


3 


30 


5 


41 


1 


36 


7 


Change in funds spent for student 


























38 






0 


retention 


48 


4 


50 


8 


47 


0 


49 


1 


42 


3 


50 


8 


2 


52 


Change in funds spent for minority 


























50 


1 


54 


0 


student retention 


51 


3 


50 


7 


44 


0 


59 


1 


54 


2 


50 


7 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 1 1 8 doctoral institutions). 
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TABLE 9-Patterns of Faculty Hiring 
(Percentage of Institutions) 



Total 2-year Bacca- Compre- Doctoral Public Public All 
laureate hensive 2-year 4-year I ndt pendent 



Full-time faculty were hired In: 


















Tenure-track positions* 


82 


67 


90 


93 


97 


67 


92 


92 


i Grm or contract positions 


"70 


CO 

by 


oo 
oc 


QC 

ob 


93 


CO 

69 


oc 
86 


85 


Change in full-time (regular) faculty, 


















1990-91 to 1991-92: 


















Net gain 


48 


44 


45 


57 


49 


44 


49 


52 


No net change 


32 


36 


41 


21 


19 


36 


25 


31 


Net loss 


20 


20 


A A 

14 


22 


r\ A 

31 


20 


26 


17 


Change in full-time (temporary) faculty, 


















1990-91 to 1991-92: 


















Net aain 


37 


44 


29 


36 


27 


44 


38 


28 


No net change 


52 


5C 


62 


47 


44 


50 


38 


61 


Net loss 


12 


6 


8 


17 


29 


6 


23 


11 


Change in part-time faculty, 


















1990-91 to 1991-92: 


















Net aain 


54 


60 


43 


61 


34 


60 


57 

w i 


45 

~ w 


No net change 


31 


28 


44 


20 


38 


28 


25 


37 


Net loss 


15 


11 


13 


19 


27 


11 


18 


18 


Change in minority faculty, 


















1990-91 to 1991-92: 


















Net gain 


34 


29 


33 


38 


50 


29 


45 


34 


No net change 


60 


66 


67 


53 


39 


66 


47 


62 


Net loss 


6 


6 


0 


9 


11 


b 


8 


4 


Change in women faculty, 


















1990-91 to 1991-92: 


















Net gain 


50 


49 


40 


56 


68 


49 


59 


4, 


No pet change 


43 


47 


48 


39 


22 


47 


33 


44 


Net loss 


7 


4 


12 


5 


9 


4 


9 


8 



TABLE 9-Patterns of Faculty Hiring 

(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 



Total 2-year Bacca- Compre- Doctoral Public Public 



All 



Change in tenured faculty, 
1990-91 to 1991-92*: 

Net gain 

No net change 

Net loss 

Change in minority faculty with tenure, 
1990-91 to 1991-92*: 

Net gain 

No net change 

Net loss 

Change in women faculty with tenure, 
1900-91 to 1991-92*: 

Net gain 

No net change 

Net loss 



48 


44 


43 


58 


52 


44 


56 


48 


41 


49 


43 


GO 




AQ 


CO 


40 


11 


7 


14 


10 


22 


7 


17 


12 


19 


16 


14 


19 


39 


16 


36 


11 


79 


82 


86 


78 


55 


82 


CO 

59 


go 
OO 


2 


3 


0 


2 


6 


3 


4 


1 


50 


45 


47 


56 


61 


45 


63 


47 


44 


51 


40 


41 


33 


51 


31 


44 


6 


4 


13 


4 


6 


4 


6 


9 



* Only a few two-year institutions have tenure systems. 

Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 411 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 1 18 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 10 - Likely Changes in Faculty, Next Five Years 



(Percentage of Institutions) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 
laureate 


Compre- Doctoral Public 
hensive 2-year 


Public All 
4-year Independent 


Percentage of institutions expecting to 


















decrease the size of their faculty: 


20 


14 


15 


28 


3" 


14 


30 


20 


Among tnese institutions, tne percentage 


















of positions affected is: 


















1 to 4 percent 


20 


29 


0 


15 


34 


29 


29 


4 


o to y percent 


43 


38 


66 


38 


44 


38 


42 


49 


10 to 14 percent 


28 


19 


17 


46 


14 


19 


25 


30 


1 5 percent or more 


9 


14 


17 


2 


8 


14 


5 


8 


Percentage of institutions expecting an 


















increased pace of retirements: 


69 


82 


54 


71 


48 


82 


69 


55 


I ne percentage of tacuity HKeiy to retire 




• 














in the next five years is: 


















1 to 4 percent 


6 


6 


0 


11 


6 


6 


7 


6 


C 4«% Cm tr% f\ m*f\^\ 4 

o to y percent 


Oil 


16 


53 


17 


20 


16 


18 


40 


10 to 14 percent 


31 


27 


36 


34 


37 


27 


34 


36 


1 5 percent or more 


38 


50 


11 


38 


37 


50 


41 


18 


Percentage of institutions expecting 


















increased faculty hiring: 


53 


67 


45 


48 


30 


67 


49 


41 


Among these institutions, the percentage 


















of positions affected is: 


















1 to 4 percent 


11 


8 


13 


14 


30 


8 


24 


10 


5 to 9 percent 


19 


17 


21 


20 


27 


17 


19 


22 


10 to 14 percent 


29 


27 


46 


19 


15 


27 


13 


42 


1 5 percent or more 


41 


48 


21 


47 


29 


48 


45 


26 
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TABLE 10 - Likely Changes in Faculty, Next Five Years 
(Percentage of Institutions) 

(Continued) 

Total 2-year Bacca- Compre- Doctoral Public Public All 
laureate hensive 2-year 4-year Independent 

Among these institutions, percentage 
citing each reason for increased 
faculty hiring: 

Replacing retiring faculty 78 80 
Replacing other faculty who leave 23 1 6 
Increased enrollment 72 80 
Need for new programs 5 1 48 

Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 



71 


81 


85 


38 


23 


29 


70 


61 


40 


58 


53 


33 



80 


79 


75 


16 


36 


26 


80 


54 


70 


48 


31 


69 




TABLE 11 -Hiring and Tenure Practices 



(Percentage of Institutions) 





Total 


?-vpar 


Rarr a - 


Compre- Doctoral 


Puhlir 

1 UUIIw 


Puhlir 


All 

r^ii 










hensive 




c. yt?cai 


A-i/par 
*t y wcu 


1 nrlononrlont 

iMUt?pt?f IUt?l 11 


A. Hiring practices in the last year 


















Percentage of institutions that have hired 


















Toreign nationals. 


















\y S\ MAM AVA Ilk 1 

ygs, generally 


o 

O 


4 

1 


0 


5 


12 


1 


c* 
o 


3 


yes, in a iew iieius 


QA 
OH 


1 7 

1 / 




44 


74 


•1 7 


b i 


QO 

oy 


IMO 


CO 


QO 
0<1 


bU 


51 


15 


OO 
Od 


OO 
OO 


CO 

OO 


Percentage of institutions that have hired faculty 


















nom ouTSioe acaaeme. 


















Vac nonDrolh/ 

tbs, generally 




O 


u 


0 


3 


Q 


1 


U 


Yoc in £ fat*/ fiplric 

Too, III d IcW llt?IUo . 


AA 


AQ 


OO 


40 


48 


AO 




OO 


Mo 


00 


AQ 


RA 


60 


49 


AO 


Of 


£9 


Percent of institutions that have hired faculty who 


















hawp not finichoH thp Hnpforatp* 

lluVC 1 IUI IIMI&llGHJ 11 It? UUblUI cue 


















Yes aenerallv 

1 ww) y wl Ivl 1*411 V 


25 


57 


4 


o 


Q 
O 


57 


A 


3 
w 


Yps in a fpw fipld^ 


59 


32 


78 


OO 


61 


32 


76 


80 


No 


1 5 


1? 


1 o 


12 


31 


19 
i n 


1Q 


1R 
I o 


Percentage of institutions that have hired almost 


















entirely at me entry level. 


















yes, generally 


OO 


Q7 
Of 


ac\ 


35 


44 


Q7 
O/ 


AH 


OQ 
OO 


yes, in d iew neios 


97 


1A 

o*+ 




23 


17 


QA 


91 


9Q 
C.O 


NO 


oc 
OO 


on 


ob 




40 


on 


OQ 
OO 


AC\ 

40 


Percentage of institutions that have special funds 


















for hiring of minority and women faculty: 


















Yes, generally 


15 


11 


6 


19 


44 


11 


29 


11 


Yes, in a few fields 


11 


7 


8 


19 


18 


7 


17 


12 


No 


74 


82 


86 


63 


38 


82 


54 


77 



TABLE 11 -Hiring and Tenure Practices 



(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 



B. Tenure practices 

Percentage of faculty holding tenure:* 
80 percent or more 
70 to 79 percent 
60 to 69 percent 
40 to 59 percent 
.ess than 40 percent 
Average tenure percentage: 

Percentage of faculty on tenure track but 
not tenured:* 

60 percent or moi s 

50 to 59 percent 

40 to 49 percent 

30 to 39 percent 

20 to 29 percent 

less than 20 percent 

Average percentage, on tenure-track: 

Percentage o« faculty not on tenure-track:* 
40 percent or more 
20 to 39 percent 
10 to 19 percent 
5 to 9 percent 
I to 4 percent 
0 percent 

Average percentage, not on tenure-track: 



Toial 2-year 



22 
15 
26 
31 
6 

63.1 



2 
8 
8 

r 

32 
30 
26.1 



2 

13 
21 
24 
14 
27 
9.8 



50 
17 
13 
15 
5 

71.9 



1 
1 
6 
10 
24 
58 
18.2 



2 
14 

7 
16 
13 
47 
9.0 



Bacca- Compre- Doctoral 
laureate hensive 



0 
13 
28 
46 
13 
53.7 



5 
23 
11 
24 
27 
1 , 
33.9 



3 
5 

15 

37 
22 
18 

8.6 



3 
14 
41 
40 

3 

59.8 



3 
5 

13 
29 
42 
8 

30.7 



0 

13 
43 
29 
6 
9 

10.3 



5 

17 
36 
38 
4 

59.7 



1 
4 

2 
20 
54 
20 
26.5 



4 

25 
38 
13 
12 
8 

14.1 



Public Public All 
2-year 4-vear Independent 



50 
17 
13 
15 
5 

71.9 



5 
18 
37 
35 

5 

60.6 



1 
1 
6 
10 
24 
58 



2 
1 

12 
21 
47 
16 



18.2 27.7 



2 

14 

7 

16 
13 
47 

9.0 



4 
18 
42 
22 
6 
9 

12.8 



0 

12 
34 
46 
9 

55.5 



5 
19 

8 
28 
32 

8 

33.3 



1 
8 
24 
34 
19 
15 
8.8 



TABLE 11 -Hiring and Tenure Practices 



(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 








laureate 


hensive 




2-year 


4-year Independent 


Maximum lenath of orobationarv oeriod 

1 V 1 W44> 1 1 1 1 W III Iw 1 1 24 ' V# 1 >■# 1 VMM 11 w 1 1 VAI J M w 1 1 V 


















for tenure is: 


















7 years or more 


28 


14 


31 


o # 


oo 


14 


41 


35 


u y wc*i d 


\J\J 


16 


60 

\J\J 


41 


42 


16 


49 


50 


5 years 


12 


11 


7 


21 


3 


11 


m 
I u 


1 a 


4 years 


7 


16 


2 




n 
u 


16 


i 


o 
c 


O woarc 
O yt?dlo 


1 c 




n 


u 


n 
u 




u 


n 
u 




A 
■t 


1 1 


n 


u 


i 
i 


1 1 


n 
u 


n 
u 




















review of tenure-track faculty: 


75 


72 


79 


74 


81 


72 


78 


77 


Among these institutions, review is conducted after: 


















1 year 


36 


51 


16 


39 


25 


51 


40 


19 


2 years 


25 


23 


32 


25 


17 


23 


18 


32 


3 years 


31 


20 


39 


33 


46 


20 


32 


41 


4 or more years 


8 


5 


13 


3 


12 


5 


10 


8 



'Excluding institutions that do not have a tenure system. 
Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 40 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 12 - Teaching Load of College Faculty 



(Percentage of Institutions, 



Percentage of institutions reporting that the 
teaching load has changed in the last five years: 

-- Increased teaching load 
-- Decreased teaching load 
w -- Other change 

Percentage of institutions considering an 

increase in teaching load: 
Yes, changes made 
Yes, changes being discussed 
No 

Percentage of institutions considering a 

decrease in teaching load: 
Yes, changes made 
Yes, changes being discussed 
No 



17 


9 


21 


24 


26 


9 


25 


22 


4 


2 


6 


4 


7 


2 


9 


3 


12 


5 


15 


17 


17 


5 


13 


19 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


3 


0 


4 


6 


2 


2 


6 


6 


4 


2 


24 


24 


13 


24 


47 


24 


37 


15 


73 


70 


85 


75 


47 


70 


59 


83 


7 


3 


8 


10 


7 


3 


7 


10 


19 


17 


24 


19 


17 


17 


20 


21 


74 


80 


68 


71 


76 


80 


72 


69 





1 Olal 


^-year 


DdLLd 


Compre- Doctoral 


Puhlir 


Puhlir 


All 

/ill 








nensive 






4-x/par 


IndpDGndpnt 


Number ot courses taugru per year, 














1 
1 




1 to 3 courses 


U 


u 


n 

U 


u 


2 


n 




4 courses 


A 


n 
u 


R 
o 


2 


19 


o 


5 


7 


5 courses 


5 


2 


4 


1 


32 


2 


7 


7 


6 couises 


12 


0 


16 


23 


29 


U 


OA 


1Q 


7 courses 


6 


1 


12 


8 


3 


1 


8 


10 


8 courses 


32 


11 


48 


59 


10 


11 


43 


49 


9 courses 


7 


8 


12 


3 


2 


8 


6 


7 


1 0 or more courses 


34 


78 


2 


4 


3 


78 


6 


1 
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TABLE 12 Teaching Load of College Faculty 



(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 
laureate 


Compre- Doctoral Public 
hensive 2-year 


Public 
4-year 


All 

Independent 


Percentage of institutions considering new 


















definitions of scholarship: 


















Yes, changes made 


8 


2 


12 


13 


6 


2 


8 


14 


Yes, changes being discussed 


33 


23 


37 


41 


47 


23 


45 


37 


No 


60 


75 


51 


46 


47 


75 


47 


49 


Percentage of institutions considering new 


















policies for released time by faculty: 


















Yes, changes made 


14 


14 


14 


16 


12 


14 


14 


15 


Yes, changes being discussed 


43 


39 


45 


50 


34 


39 


46 


45 


No 


43 


47 


41 


34 


54 


47 


39 


40 


Percentage of institutions considering 


















procedures for post-tenure review: 


















Yes, changes made 


16 


17 


20 


15 


8 


17 


13 


17 


Yes, changes being discussed 


29 


22 


32 


36 


29 


.22 


28 


36 


No 


55 


61 


48 


50 


63 


61 


59 


47 


Percentage of institutions considering ways to 


















give greater emphasis to undergraduate 


















instruction: 


















Yes, changes made 


30 


38 


27 


25 


23 


38 


25 


26 


Yes, changes being discussed 


41 


29 


47 


45 


66 


29 


54 


46 


No 


29 


33 


27 


30 


10 


33 


21 


28 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 13 - General Education Requirements and Multiculturalism 



8 



Undergraduates must complete a core amount of 
course work in general education: 

No, not required 

Yes, required for all students 

Yes, required for all students in arts and sciences 

Yes, required for some students 

Percentage of institution.*, amon j those* with 
requirements: 
Core requiremp;»t include: 

Distribution requirements 

"Core" courses taken by a*l students 

Freshman f ,jnirar 

A rr:x of cc re and distribution requirements 
I 'pper-div sion general education requirements 
Senior "< -.psione" courses 

Multicufo *dl perspectives ws-dd > ' 
the general education ourriouiurfj: 
Among these institutions: 

Multicultural material is included as pfcrt of general courses 
Yes 

Being discussed 
No 

Specific courses are required that focus on multicultural issues 

Yes 

Bein^ discussed 
No 

Specific couYQe'j aw oiwoti that focus on multicultural issues 
Yef. 

Being discussed 
No 



"otal 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- 


Doctoral 


rUDIIC 


rUDIIC 


All 
All 
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18 


20 


16 


19 
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41 


48 
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48 
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56 


64 
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84 


56 


78 


74 


11 


12 
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TABLE 13 - General Education Requirements and Multiculturalism 



(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 





Total 


2-year 
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laureate 


Compre- 
hensive 


Doctoral Public 
2-year 
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4-year 
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Independent 
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Natural science deoartments are revisino courses 
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24 


35 


33 
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None 


61 


60 


71 


54 


61 


60 


53 


67 


Departments in professional fields are revising courses 


















to include a multicultural perspective: 


















Most 


17 


10 


22 


23 


11 


10 


13 


26 


Some 


50 


42 


55 


56 


56 


42 


60 


53 


None 


33 


48 


23 


20 


33 


48 


27 


21 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctonl institutions). 



TABLE 14 -- Mechanisms for Ensuring Program Quality 
(Percentage of Institutions) 



Total 2-year 



Bacca- 
laureate 



Compre- 
hensive 



Doctoral Public Public 



All 



Percentage of institutions that have: 
Regional accreditation reviews 
Specialized accreditation reviews 
State-mandated assessment 
Regular program reviews 
Faculty curriculum review committees 
Strategic planning 
Internal administrative review 

Ratings, among institutions that have each 
each mechanism: 
Regional accreditation reviews 

Very useful 

Somewhat useful 

Not useful 

Specialized accreditation reviews 
Very useful 
Somewhat useful 
Not useful 

State-mandated asscsr.nent 
Very useful 
Somewhat useful 
Not useful 

Regular p'oqram reviews 
Very useful 
Somewhat usoful 
Not useful 

Faculty curriculum review committees 
Very useful 
Somewhat useful 
Not useful 
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56 


59 


54 
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50 


61 


1 
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1 
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0 


3 


1 


52 


61 


46 


48 


37 


61 


53 


41 


46 


37 


51 


52 


55 


37 


46 


56 


2 


1 


2 


0 
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3 


29 
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39 
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28 
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44 
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2 


0 


2 
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2 
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TABLE 14 - Mechanisms for Ensuring Program Quality 



(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 








laureate 


nensive 




2-year 


4-year Independent 


Strateaic Dlannina 


















Very useful 


43 


45 


48 


38 


38 


45 


37 


A A 

44 


Somewhat useful 


55 


52 


52 


bO 


57 


52 


58 


56 


Not useful 


2 


2 


0 


3 


5 


2 

mam 


5 


0 


Internal administrative review 


















Very useful 


48 


46 


62 


A 1 

41 


45 


46 


39 


55 


Somewhat useful 


50 


51 


38 


57 


53 


51 




HO 


Not useful 


2 


3 


0 


p 


p 


3 


1 


1 


Number of specialized accrediting agencies 


















involved with the institution (average): 


6.2 


5.1 


3.6 


6.5 


18.5 


5.1 


12.3 


4.4 


Number of visits by specialized accrediting 


















agencies in 1991-92 (average): 


1.7 


1.6 


1.0 


1.6 


5.3 


1.6 


3.3 


1.1 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including UB two-year 
colleges, 33 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 15 - Current Status of Student Assessment 



(Percentage of Institutions) 



Total 2-year Bacca- Compre- Doctoral 
laureate hensive 



Our institution currently has assessment 

activities underway 
Assessment is part of a self-study for a 

regional accrediting agency 
Assessment is part of self-studies for 

specialized accrediting agencies 
Our institution is developing: 

• its own assessment instruments 

• methods of portfolio assessment 
Interest in assessment has decreased 
Assessment has led to program or 

curriculum changes 



Q1 


95 


90 


88 


79 


95 


88 


87 


77 


74 


74 


87 


67 


74 


79 


79 


70 


63 


69 


83 


63 


63 


75 


73 


78 


82 


72 


83 


65 


82 


80 


73 


50 


45 


57 


55 


44 


45 


56 


53 


10 


6 


10 


13 


16 


6 


11 


13 


57 


60 


62 


53 


49 


60 


53 


58 



Public Public All 
2-year 4-vear Independent 



to 



Source: Campus Trends, 1 992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 1 6 comprehensive universities, and 1 18 doctoral institutions). 
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TABLE 16 -Attitudes on Student Assessment 



(Percentage of Administrators that Agree) 





Total 


2-year Bacca- 


Compre- 


Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 








laureate hensive 




2-year 


4-year Independent 


Student assessment will significantly 


















improve undergraduate education. 


53 


61 


41 


59 


30 


61 


52 


44 


So far, attention to assessment has resulted 


















mainly in new reporting requirements. 


49 


51 


44 


50 


58 


51 


52 


47 


All colleges and universities should develop 


















and publish evidence of their institutional 


















effectiveness. 


61 


71 


60 


52 


44 


71 


55 


53 


As a condition of accreditation, colleges 


















should be required to show evidence of 


















institutional effectiveness. 


84 


91 


78 


85 


60 


91 


76 


79 


Most campus officials have strong fears 


















about misuse of effectiveness measures 


















by external agencies. 


53 


46 


48 


63 


70 


46 


67 


53 


Use of nationally standardized tests for 


















purposes of student assessment risks 


















distorting the educational process. 


61 


55 


64 


65 


73 


55 


64 


67 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccal create institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 1 18 doctoral institutions). 
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TABLE 17 - International Programs 



(Percentage of Institutions) 



Total 2-year 



Bacca- Compre- 
laureate hensive 



Doctoral Public Public 



All 



Percentage of institutions that have: 
Study abroad programs in Europe 
Study abroad programs--non European 
Internships for students in foreign firms 
Faculty exchange programs 
Student exchange programs 
Short-term foreign visitors, lecturers, etc. 
An international speakers program 
Foreign nationals receiving technical training 
Telecommunication links with overseas institutions 
Overseas linkages for joint research projects 
Overseas linkages for consulting 
or technical assistance on: 

- curriculum development 

- management/professional training 

- other areas 

Government funds for technical assistance 
Foundation funds for technical assistance 

Percentage of institutions that have programs located 
Western Europe 
East and Central Europe 
Former Soviet Republics 
Israel 

Other Middle East/North Africa 
South Africa 

Other subSaharan Africa 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other Latin American 
Australia/New Zealand 
Japan 
India 

Other Asia 



in: 
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45 
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31 
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33 
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26 
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18 
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85 
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12 
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13 
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13 


65 


11 
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12 


54 


56 


25 
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74 
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34 


14 


44 


43 


80 


34 


14 


50 


38 


70 


17 


8 


20 


19 


47 


17 


12 


17 


16 


46 


11 


9 


14 


7 


27 


16 


7 


21 


16 


42 


17 


10 


17 


19 


46 


30 


13 


38 


36 


66 


36 


17 


50 


44 


64 


17 
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21 


22 
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36 


16 
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13 


49 
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15 
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22 
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29 


9 


38 
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41 
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14 
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14 
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13 
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17 


47 


52 


7 


25 


24 


16 


46 


52 


9 


22 


25 


13 


51 


50 



TABLE 17 -- International Programs 



(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 



Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- 


Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 






laureate 


hensive 




2-year 


4-year 


Independent 


Percentage of institutions with their own: 
















Overseas branch campuses for American students 6 


1 


10 


6 


14 


1 


5 


11 


Overseas branch campuses for foreign nationals 3 


0 


2 


2 


18 


0 


4 


4 


Other overseas study programs for American students 29 


8 


45 


37 


66 


8 


40 


47 


Other overseas study programs for foreign nationals 6 


1 


4 


10 


27 


1 


13 


9 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 



Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 16 comprehensive universities, and 1 18 doctoral institutions). 
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TABLE 18 - Internationalizing the Campus 



(Percentage of Institutions) 



Total 2-year 



Bacca- Compre- Doctoral 
laureate hensive 



"Percentage of current students that 
have studied abroad: 
None 

I to 2 percent 
3 to 10 percent 

I I to 29 percent 
30 percent or more 

Percentage of co< usa* that have 
international contawt: 
None 

I to £ percoo. 
3 to 10 percent 

I I to 29 percent 
30 percenf or more 

Percentap of full-time faculty that 
arefopvjn nationals: 
Hoc 

I to 2 percent 
3 to 1 J percent 

I I to 29 percent 
30 percent or more 

Percentagp of full-time faculty that have 
participated in faculty exchanges: 
None 

I to 2 percent 
3 to 1 0 percent 

II to 29 percent 
30 percent or more 
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10 
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30 
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15 
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0 


0 
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Public Public All 
2-year 4-year Independent 



38 2 0 

60 78 53 

2 18 31 

0 2 10 

0 0 6 



26 5 0 

32 18 16 

30 45 45 

9 26 33 

2 7 6 



70 10 21 

24 49 58 

5 37 18 

1 4 3 

0 0 0 



58 18 27 

30 51 42 

10 26 26 

2 5 5 

0 0 0 



TABLE 18 - Internationalizing the Campus 



(Percentage of Institutions) 
(continued) 





Total 


2-year 


Bacca- 


Compre- Doctoral 


Public 


Public 


All 








laureate hensive 




2-year 


4-year 


Independent 


Percentage of full-time faculty that have 


















supervised overseas study programs: 


















None 


41 


73 


15 


25 


10 


73 


24 


15 


1 to 2 percent 


38 


23 


44 


46 


68 


23 


62 


41 


3 to 10 percent 


16 


4 


25 


29 


16 


4 


12 


32 


11 to 29 percent 


4 


0 


17 


0 


3 


0 


1 


11 


30 percent or more 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


Percentage of full-time faculty that have 


















participated in overseas projects: 


















None 


34 


66 


13 


13 


3 


66 


13 


10 


1 to 2 percent 


35 


21 


45 


51 


30 


21 


45 


45 


3 to 1 0 percent 


22 


12 


28 


30 


35 


12 


32 


28 


li to 29 percent 


my 

7 


0 


13 


7 


25 


0 


7 


14 


do percent or more 


1 


0 


2 


0 


7 


0 


2 


2 


Percentage of full-time faculty that have con- 


















ducted research involvina other countries* 


















None 


34 


69 


10 


10 


3 


69 


8 


10 


1 to 2 percent 


31 


19 


42 


44 


19 


19 


37 


41 


3 to 1 0 percent 


23 


11 


31 


33 


28 


11 


29 


33 


1 1 to 29 percent 


11 


1 


17 


12 


38 


1 


22 


16 


30 percent or more 


1 


0 


0 


0 


12 


0 


4 


1 


In the last five years, the number of 


















faculty- involved in overseas activities has: 


















Increased 


46 


21 


63 


61 


67 


21 


65 


62 


Decreased 


2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


4 


1 


0 


Not changed 


52 


75 


37 


37 


32 


75 


33 


38 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (81 percent response) received from 411 institutions (including 13t tv/o-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 116 comprehensive universities, and 118 doctoral institutions). 



TABLE 19 - Issues on Campus 
(Percentage of Institutions) 

Total 2-year Bacca- Compre- Doctoral 
laureate hensive 



Percentage of institutions that cited these financial issues: 
Budget cuts, revenues down 39 54 
Cost containment; Enrollment increases 
without budget increases 23 21 
Capital improvements; deferred mainten- 
ance; etc. "19 17 
Employee-related costs 8 7 
Financial aid, increases in student costs 9 0 
Enrollment uncertainty 2 0 
Overly dependent on tuition 1 0 
Other 0 0 



Percentage of institutions that cited these faculty issues: 



Salaries/benefits 
Budget cuts 

Workload and ciass size 
Governance, leadership 
Hiring, additions and position reductions 
Faculty evaluation; quality of teaching 

Other 



34 
17 
15 
10 
8 
9 
7 



33 
17 
17 
9 
14 
3 
6 



Percentage of institutions that cited these curriculum issues 



General education requirements 
Multiculturalism 
Globalization 
Assessment 
Program consolidation 
Program expansion and outreach 
Changes in calendar 
Other 



36 
14 

6 

12 
7 
9 
4 

11 



22 
13 
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23 
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10 

5 

19 



23 


29 


46 


32 


18 


16 


23 


21 


11 
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13 


14 


18 


14 
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24 


44 


37 
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16 
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17 


11 
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19 
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6 


4 


9 



Source: Campus Trends, 1992, American Council on Education. 

Weighted survey data (31 percent response) received from 41 1 institutions (including 138 two-year 
colleges, 39 baccalaureate institutions, 1 1 6 comprehensive universities, arid 1 18 doctoral institutior 
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2-year 4-year Independen t 
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A PPEND1X A; SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



American council on education 



Division of Policy Analysis and Research 



February 3, 1992 



Dear Higher Education Panel Representative: 

Attached is Higher Education Panel Survey No 82, the ninth in a 
series of annual surveys on Campus Trends, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. 

The questionnaire asks about faculty hiring, budgetary problems, 
assessment, and other institutional issues. If possible, it should be 
completed by the academic vice president. 

Please return the completed questionnaire by February 27, 1992 or 
call our office (collect) if this is too soon (202) 939-9445. Data will be 
reported in summary tabulations only and will not be identified with your 
institution. 

Thank you. A copy of the survey report, Campus Trends. 1 992 . will 
be sent to all responding campuses. 



Sincerely, 




Elaine El-Khawas 

Vice President for Policy 

Analysis and Research 



9 

ERIC 



One Duponr Circle, Washlngron, D C. 20006-1190 (202) 909-9450 

FAX (202) 600-4760 



49 84 



Higher Education Panel Survey Number 82 

Campus Trends, 1992 

This questionnaire asks a series of general questions about policies and practices at your institution. 
Please circle an answer tor each question. It not applicable, please write N/A. All questions refer to 1991-92 



I. ENROLLMENT 

A. How did your institution's enrollment change for 1991-92 



compared to 1990-91: 

Overall (headcount) enrollment 
Total FTE enrollment 
First-time freshmen 
Full-time students 
P"t-time students 
Graduate enrollment— master's 
Graduate enrollment— doctoral 
Students age 25 and older 
Black students 
Hispanic students 
Asian students 
Native American students 
Transfer students 
International students 
Total number of applicants 



No 

Increase Change Qfifilfi&Sfi 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



B. What enrollment change (headcount) have you had In the last 
five years? 

Percentage: Increase -or- Decrease 

C. What enrollment change (headcount) is most likely In the next 
five years? 

Percentage: Increase -or- Decrease 

D. How has undergraduate student retention changed In the last 



year? 



No 



Increase Change tiswm 

Percentage of students that: 

— return after first year 3 

— graduate 3 
Percentage of minority students that: 

— return after first year 3 

— graduate 3 
Funds spent for student retention 3 
Funds spent for minority student 

retention 3 



2 
2 

2 

2 
2 



1 



E. Have you experienced a change In the last year in the number of 
students who: No 

lociease Change Becieaaa 
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*- are from low income 
backgrounds 

— are returning adults 

— are out of work 

— require developmental courses 

— require full financial support 

— take a semester off for financial 
reasons 

— attend part-time for financial 
reasons 

— take longer to complete degree 
requirements because of finances 

— graduate but cannot find jobs 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



II. FACULTY 

A. Were any (new) full-time faculty hired for academic year 1991-92: 

In tenure-track positions 2 1 

In term or contract positions 2 1 

B. Compared to 1990-91, did your institution have any net change in 



the number of: 

hull-time faculty— Regular 
Full-time faculty— Temporary 
Part-time faculty 
Minority faculty 
Women faculty 
Tenured faculty 
Minority faculty with tenure 
Women faculty with tenure 



No Net 

Nat Gain Chang* Nat Low 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



C. Of your full-time faculty during 1991-92, approximately wh.M 
percentage are: 

Tenured percent 

On tenure track but not tenured percent 

Not on tenure-track percent 

D. Do you expect to decrease the size of your faculty during the 
next five years? 

_Yes _No 

IF YES, by approximately what percentage of regular full-time 
faculty positions? 

pe/cent 

E. Do you expeu an increased pace of retirements among regular 
full-time faculty during the next five yiars? 

_Yes _No 

F. Please estimate the (cumulative) percentage of all regular full-time 
faculty that are likely to retire during the next five years: 

percent 



G. Do you expect an increased pace of faculty hiring for regular full- 
time positions during the next five years? 

_Yes __No 

IF YES, by approximately what percentage of regular full-time 
faculty positions? 

percent 

IF YES, what are the primary reasons? (Check all that apply) 

Increased replacement needs due to increased 

retirements 

Increased replacement needs due to other faculty 

departures 

Increased enrollment 

Need for faculty in new programs 
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H. In recruiting for regular full-time faculty positions in the last year, 

Yes, Yes, In a 

We have hired foreign nationals 3 2 
We have hired faculty from outside 

academe 3 2 

We have hired faculty that have not 

finished their doctorates 3 2 
We have hired almost entirely 

at the entry level 3 2 

We have earmarked special funds 

for hiring of minority and 

women faculty 3 2 

I. What is the usual teaching load for your regular full-time faculty? 
Number of courses taught per year: 

Has the teaching load changed in the last five years? 
_No 

Yes (describe): 



N. what is the biggest faculty issue for your institution this year? 



J, Has your institution recently considered: 

Yes, Changes Yes, Being 



Possible increases in teaching load 
Possible decreases in teaching load 
New definitions of scholarship 
Policies for released time by faculty 
Procedures for post-tenure 

review/evaluation of faculty 
Ways to give greater emphasis to 

undergraduate instruction 



3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 



HQ 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 



K. Of your regular full-time faculty, please give a rough estimate of 
the percentage that: 

are foreign nationals 1 2 3 4 5 
have participated in over- 
seas faculty exchange 

programs 1 2 3 4 5 

have supervised overseas 

study programs 1 2 3 4 5 
have participated in overseas 

projects/consulting • 2 3 4 5 
have conducted research 

involving other countries 1 2 3 4 5 

L. Has the number of faculty involved in overseas activities changed 
in the last five years? 



Increased 



. No change 



Decreased 



M. For tenure-track faculty, what's the maximum length of the 
probationary period for tenure? 



years 



Do you have a procedure for giving a third-year (or other "mid- 
route'') review of the performance of tenure-track faculty? 
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Yes, after 



. years 



No 



III. CURRICULUM 

A. Are your undergraduate students required to complete a core 
amount of coursework in general education? 
_ No, not required (GO TO QUESTION D) 

Yes, required for all students 

Yes, required for all students in arts and sciences 

Yes, required for some students 



6. IF YES, do these requirements Include: 

Distribution requirements 

"Core" courses taken by all students 

Freshman seminar 

A mix of core and distribution requirements 
Upper-division general education requirements 
Senior "capstone" course(s) 



Yea 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



C. Are multicultural perspectives (on women.minorities or other 
cultures) currently reflected in your general education curriculum? 

Yes No 



YfiS 



Being 
Discussed 



IF YES, please indicate: 

Multicultural material is included 
as part of general courses 

Specific courses are required that 
focus on multicultural issues 

Specific courses are offered that 
focus on multicultural issues 



D. Can students major in race/ethnic studies? 

Yes, a major A minor (or option) 

E. Can students major in non Western studies? 

Yes, a major A minor (or option) 

F. Can students major in women's studies? 

Yes, a major A minor (or option) 



Nfi 



No 



No 



No 



G. Hav° academic departments begun to plan/revise courses to 
include a multicultural perspective? 

Metal Sams None 

Humanities departments 3 2 1 

Social science departments 3 2 1 

Natural science departments 3 2 1 

Departments in professional fields 3 2 1 

H. What is the biggest curriculum issue for your institution this year? 
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IV. FINANCIAL STATUS 

A. How does your (latest) operating budget for 1991-92 compare to 
the previous year's (final) budget? (In current dollars) 

Increased by percent 

No change 

Decreased by percent 

B. Did your institution have a budget cut during 1991-92 (after the 
year's budget was initially approved)? Yes No 

C. Do you expect budget cuts for 1992-93? Yes No 

D. How does your operating budget for 1991-92 compare to five 
years ago? (In current dollars) 

Increased by percent 

No change 

Decreased by percent 

E. What are the main factors accounting for this five-year change? 



H. Do you expect that your current financial problems will have 
lasting long-term effects on your institution? In what ways? 

Yes Maybe & 



F . Please rate your institution in terms of its overall financial 
condition: 

Excellent Very good 

Good Fair 



How would you describe your institution's biggest financial issue 
during 1991-92? 



G. What has been the short-term impact of recent financial 
pressures on your institution? (Check all that apply) 

No substantial impact as yet 

_ Cut back on summer course offerings 

No salary increases for administration and staff 

No salary increases for faculty 

Delayed or reduced salary increases 

Imposed a freeze on hiring in regular faculty positions 

Consolidated departments or programs 

Eliminated departments or programs 

Put off a planned capital campaign 

Put off curriculum planning and 'eview 

Reduced librarv acquisitions 

fieduced administration staff 

_ Increased fees that students pay 
"__ Held off on expenditures for buildings and equip; nent 

Reduced support services for students 

Reduced support services for high-risk students 

Reduced programs/services for nontraditional students 

Reduced the number of courses/sections offered 

Increased cla3S size in introductory programs 

Increased class size in advanced programs 

Held off on introducing new programs 

Lost some good faculty to other institutions 

Reduced the overall size of the full-time faculty 

Reduced the number of part-time faculty . 

Reallocated resources productively 

Achieved greater efficiency in some operations 

Made new, creative decisions 

Forced needed changes in the institution 
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Fewer programs and courses 
A narrower mission 

More programs will be revenue-generating 
Increased reliance on tuition revenues 
More institutional funds for student financial aid 
Less institutional funds for student financial aid 
Slower growth than planned 
Slower expansion of new technology 
Deferred maintenance will grow 
Labs and equipment will be more dated 
Lessened capacity for faculty research 
Significant scaling back of administration 
Reduced funding for student support services 
Increased teaching load for faculty 
Reallocation of resources among departments 
More state controls over spending decisions 
Fewer students will graduate on time 
Fewer students will graduate 
Fewer low-income students will enroll 
Fewer low-income students will graduate 
Will lose ground compared to other institutions 
Will lose momentum on a long-term push to 
improve 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Poor V. ASSESSMENT 



A. Which of the following is true of your institution's status on 
assessment of student learning: 

Yea to 

Our institution currently has assessment activities 
underway 2 

Assessment is part of a self-study for a regional 
accrediting agency 2 

Assessment is part of self-studies for specialized 
accrediting agencies 2 

Our institution is developng: 
—its own assessment instruments 2 
-methods of portfolio assessment 2 

Interest in assessment has decreased 2 * 

Assessment has led to program or curriculum changes 2 1 

B. Please indicate your own views on each of the following: 

AflM Disagree jjn&rjfiin. 

Student assessment will significantly 
improve undergraduate education. 3 2 

So far, attention to assessment has 
resulted mainly in new reporting 
requirements. 3 2 

All colleges and universities she Id 
develop and publish evider u ui 
their institutional effectiveness. 3 2 

As a condition of accreditation, colleges 
should be required to show evidence 
of institutional effectiveness. 3 2 

Most campus officials have strong fears 
about misuse of effectiveness 
measures by external agencies. 3 2 

Use of nationally standardized tests for 
purposes of student assessment risks 
distorting the educational process. 3 2 
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537 



Many A Few None 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



VI. INTERNATIONAL LINKAGES 

A. Does your institution have: 

Study abroad programs in Europe 
Study abroad programs— nonEuropean 
Internships for students in foreign firms 
Faculty exchange programs 
Student exchange programs 
Short-term foreign visitors, lecturers, etc. 
An international speakers program 
Foreign nationals receiving technical training 
Telecommunication links with overseas 
institutions 

Linkages with overseas institutions for joint 

research projects 
Linkages with overseas institutions for 

consulting or technical assistance on: 

— curriculum development 

— management/professional training 

— other areas 

Government contracts/grants for technical or 
developmental assistance overseas 

Foundation contracts/grants for technical 
assistance overseas 



B. For the activities cited in question A, is your institution active in: 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



(Circle all (hat apply) 


Yes, for 


Yes, 




sometime 


recently 


Western Europe 


3 


2 


East and Central Europe 


3 


2 


Former Soviet Republics 


3 


2 


Israel 


3 


2 


Other Middle East/North Africa 


3 


2 


South Africa 


3 


2 


Other subSaharan Africa 


3 


2 


Canada 


3 


2 


Mexico 


3 


2 


Other Latin America 


3 


2 


Australia/New Zealand 


3 


2 


Japan 


3 


2 


India 


3 


2 


Other Asia 


3 


2 



C. Does your institution administer its own: 

Overseas branch campuses for American students 
Overseas branc h campuses for foreign nationals 
Other overs - study programs for American students 
Other overseas study programs for foreign nationals 



YfiS fjQ 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 



Please return this form or call our office by February 27, 1992, 

To: Higher Education Panel 

American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Please keep a copy of this survey for your records, 
Thank you for your cooperation. 



_ Discussed & 



D, Please give a rough estimate of how many: 

None 1-2% 3-10% 11-29% 30%+ 

Currently enrolled students 

have studied abroad 1 2 3 4 5 
Currently offered courses 

have international content 1 2 3 4 5 

VII. OTHER 



IF YOURS IS A HISTORICALLY BLACK INSTITUTION, PLEASE SKIP TO 

QUESTION B. 
A. Does your institution: 

Monitor minority student attrition each term 
Compile figures on completion rates for 

minority students 
Hold workshops each year to increase 

racial/cultural awareness among: 

— students 

— faculty 

— staff and administrators 
Offer incentives to academic departments to 

increase hiring of minority faculty 
Have departmental programs to encourage 

more minority students to consider 

majoring in their programs 
Have a commission/committee to assess 

progress and plans affecting minority 

students 

Have a comprehensive institutional plan to 

increase minority participation 
Have a minority studies center 



2 



2 



2 
2 
2 



2 



B. Which of the following mechanisms for ensuring program quality 
exist at your institution? How useful are they? 



Do Not 



h_ 


Have 




Regional accreditation reviews 1 


2 


3 


Specialized accreditation 






reviews 1 


2 


3 


State-mandated assessment 1 


2 


3 


Regular program reviews 1 


2 


3 


Faculty curriculum review 






committees 1 


2 


3 


Strategic planning 1 


2 


3 


Internal administrative review 1 


2 


3 



How Useful? 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



C, How many specialized accrediting agencies does your institution 
deal with? Total number Total visiting in 1991-92 



D. FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS: How has the amount of external 
reporting to state agencies changed in the last five years? 
Increased Decreased No Change 



Name of Respondent 
Title ______ 



Department 
Telephone (_ 



9 
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A PPENDIX B; TECHNICAL NOTES 



This survey wu conducted through the Higher Edu- 
cation Par el, part of an ongoing survey research pro- 
gram created in 1971 by the American Council on 
Education. In the Pall and Winter of 1991-92, the 
Higher Education Panel was revised by selecting a new 
sample of institutions to reflect the changes that have 
occurred in the number of institutions and their mis- 
sions since the prior sample had been drawn in 1983. 
One of the requisites in selecting the new sample was 
the preservation of as much continuity as possible with 
the previous panel. 

The present panel is a disproportionate stratified 
sample of 670 colleges and universities. The sample 
was drawn from the more than 3,400 four- and two- 
year institutions fou\J on the U.S. Department of 
Education's 1988-89 Institutional Characteristics data 
tape. It is from this data tape that the Department 
produces its official Directory ofPostsecondary Educa- 
tion. The Panel's stratification design (Table B-l) is 
based primarily upon three factors: the Carnegie clas- 
sification of institutional type; public or independent 
control; and enrollment size. 

The sample for the Campus Trends survey consists 
of 510 institutions that offer a general program of 
undergraduate instruction. It excludes specialized in- 



stitutions (e.g., rabbinical seminaries, schools of art), 
institutions offering graduate instruction only, inde- 
pendent institutions that offer less than baccalaureate 
instruction, and ocher institutions that offer no general 
program of undergraduate instruction. The sample 
closely approximates and updates that which has been 
used in previous Campus Trends surveys. 

The four-page survey questionnaire (Appendix A) 
was mailed in late January 1992 with the request that 
it be completed by the academic vice-president. By 
May, responses were received from 81 percent of those 
surveyed. Actual respondents included: provosts, deans, 
or academic vice-presidents, 53 percent; associate aca- 
demic deans or associate provosts, 14 percent; presi- 
dents, 4 percent; and others, 29 percent. 

Data from responding institutions were statistically 
weighted to be representative of the 2,332 four-year 
colleges and universities and public two-year institu- 
tions in the U.S. that offer a general program of under- 
graduate instruction. The weighting technique adjusts 
the data for institutional nonresponse within each 
stratification cell. Table B-2 shows respo ise rates by 
institutional categories. The lowest rate of response 
was among independent comprehensive universities. 



Table EM. Stratification Design 



. Type of Institution 


Population 


Sample 


Respondents 


Total 


2,332 


510 


411 


Large public research universities 


72 


55 


49 


Large public doctoral universities 


38 


29 


24 


Large public comprehensive universities 


18 


14 


11 


Large independent research universities 


32 


24 


17 


Large independent doctoral universities 


24 


11 


8 


Large independent comprehensive universities 


18 


14 


11 


Public doctoral universities (<1 4,500 FTEE) 


24 


11 


8 


Public comprehensive universities (6,500-13,999 FTEE) 


92 


47 


36 


Public comprehensive universities (<6,500 FTEE) 


208 


40 


30 


Public liberal arts colleges 


34 


4 


3 


Independent doctoral universities (<1 4,500 FTEE) 


20 


5 


4 


Independent comprehensive universities -(<2,500-1 3,999 FTEE) 


82 


16 


12 


Independent comprehensive colleges (<2,500 FTEE) 


155 


15 


9 


Independent liberal arts colleges (>1 ,000 FTEE) 


212 


22 


20 


Independent liberal arts colleges (<1 ,000 REE) 


313 


20 


15 


Large (>1 4,000 FTEE) 2-year public institutions 


7 


5 


3 


Public 2-year colleges (8,000-13,999 FTEE) 


51 


30 


24 


Public 2-year colleges (4,500-7,999 FTEE) 


125 


43 


35 


Public 2-year colleges (2,000-4,499 FTEE) 


254 


43 


40 


Public 2-year colleges (<2,000 FTEE) 


540 


46 


36 


FTEE— Full-time equivalent enrollment 
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Table B-2. Response Rates 
By Institutional Categories 



Institutional Category Response Rates 

Total 81 
Control 

Public 82 

Private 78 

Type 

Public doctoral university 85 

Independent doctoral university 79 

Public comprehensive university 77 

Independent comprehensive university 70 

Public baccalaureate college 84 

Independent baccalaureate college 83 

Public two-year college 83 

Enrollment size (full-time equivalent [FTE] enrollment) 

Less than 1 ,000 73 

1,000 to 4,999 81 

5,000 to 9,999 78 

10,000 and above 85 
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